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WEDDING COSTUME OF AN APRIL BRIDE 
(See descriptive note on page xviii) 
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THE NEW CROWN VIOLET. 
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THE LATEST —gmeee <t = 8) = A CHARMING 
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VIOLET CMe LE ee PERFUME 


M4 


Distilled from the natural flowers of the Riviera. No chemicals used. The 3 
NIT tip 


Mig WP) finest Violet made, and the success of the day in London and Paris. Price, in a neti 
— J z we d iy ea i) 


NRIOL hts 


beautiful carton, $1.50 per bottle. HOF Pn 


For sale by CasweLt, MAssey & Co. and VAN Horn & Ectison, New York; Metvin & BavGerR and THEODORE METCALF moss GE nase 
Co., Boston; GeorGe B, EvANs, Philadelphia; Wiremot J. Hact & Co., Cincinnati; LELAND MILLER, St. Louis; W. C. ScuP- EXTRA CONCENTRATED! 
HAM, Chicago, and all leading dealers, 


~~ 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR THE CROWN VIOLET. ab apy 
BLossonms, |? 














Spec.al production of (esos Conon 
THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 177 New Bond Street, London. <a 


Makers of the universal favorites, Crab-Apple Blossoms and Matsukita Perfumes and the Crown Lavender Salts 
asked for all over the world, 
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HAILED WITH DELIGHT! 


Crown Lavender Pocket Salts 


CHARMING NOVELTY. 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 


Of London, call attention to one of their most charming novelties 





The Crown Perfumed Pocket Salts. 











In Bottles as shown or 
Which can be carried in the 
Made by them for many years in England, but 


Made in the 
CROWN LAVENDER 
CRAB-APPLE BLOSSOMS 
WHITE LILAC 
VIOLET 
THESE POCKET SALTS 


Deliciously perfumed with the Crown 

renowned Crown Lavender Salts and 

Crown Perfumery Co.., so long and 
PRICES: Standard Size, 50 cts. 
Smaller Size, 40 cts. 


From the London Court Circular—‘‘ The only genuine and or 
of the Crown Pertumery Co., of London, and have received every where the enthusiastic approval of the polite world for many years.’ 


ginal Leverder and Perfumed Salts,so widely known for their exquisite bouquet, are the production 
4 4 


in dainty kid purses 
pocket with perfect safety. 
now for the first time introduced into this country. 


following odors :— 


YLANG-YLANG 
VERBENA 
MATSUKITA 
And all other odors. 
ARE PERFECT GEMS. 


Perfumes, and identical in quality with the world 
various Perfumed Salts, the creation of the 


favorably known to their London and Paris clientele. 


In Kid Purses, 75 cts. 
Smaller Size, 60 cts. 





ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR THEM. 


or by sending either of the above amounts to Caswett, Massey & Co. and Van Horn & Extison, New York ; Mervin & Bapcer, or Tutopore Metcatr Co., Boston’ 
Grorce B. Evans, Philadelphia; Letanp Mitter, St. Louis; W1itmoT J. Hatt & Co., Cincinnati; or W. C. Scurnam, Chicago, IIl., one of these bottles of Pocket Salts 


will be sent to any address, Name the odor required. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 
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he bouffant and stylish effect in sleeves and skirts of 
SPRING AND SUMMER GOWNS 


can be secured ae: the use of the 
GENUINE 
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See that what you buy is clearly stamped | : Fibre Chamois. 
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BUSINESS NOTICE 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avei.ue, New Y ork, 

Cabie Address: ** Vogue, New York.’ 

London: Arthur Ackerman, Igt Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe, 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage tree 
For foreign counties in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage tree. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er'srisk, Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. 

W rapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of address,—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired, In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given, Two weeks’ notice to be given, 


~n 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter 


Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 
class newsdealer throughout the United 


States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are : 





Albany, A. C, Clapp. 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaeter & Herold, 4 S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Chicago,MacDonald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Taylor, Austin Co, 
Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 
Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 
Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave, 
Galveston, N.S. Sabell. 
Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 
Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 
Jacksonville, jas. Douglas. 
Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
K noxvilie, Tenn., M. Howard, 
Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co. 
Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 
Memphis, R M, Mansford. 
Milwaukee, T §&. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nasnville, G. W. Hutchinson, 
Natchez, James A, Grillo. 
Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 
New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 
New Orieans, Geo, Wharton, 210 Carondelet St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark, 
Nortolk, The Nusbaum Co,, 128 Main St, 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St, 
Philadel phia,T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R. 8 Davis & Co ,96 5th Ave. 
Portland, J. F, Handley & Co, 
Providence, T. J Hayden, 92 W eybosset St. 
Richmond, N, Leonard , 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 
Rutland, G. E. Chalmers. 
Sacramento, K, F. Megerle. 
Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 
San Francisco, R. C. Wilber, Palace Hotel. 
Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 
Springfield, Massasoit News Room, 
St. Albans, A. F. Lane, 
St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 
St Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bidg. 
Toledo, J. Huntley 
Troy, B, G, Wilson. 
Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 
Washington, Woodward & Lothrop. ttth and F Sts, 
Worcester, F, A, Easton 
Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


E. STAUFFER 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
FRENCH CORSETS AND LINGERIE 
6 West jgth Street, New York. 





PERSONAL SERVICES 
_ SHOPPING BY MAIL 
MRS. M. K. ZUST 
Address: 100 West 94th St., New York City. 
Ali orders executed promp ly and at reasonab'e 
rates, by a person of experience, having a large list 


otf New York City patrons, Circulars sent on 
request. 
MISS HELEN MERRITT 


SHOPPING BY MAIL 


Commissions of all kinds executed promptly ard 
seasonably. Hatsand tailor made suits a specialty. 


Circulars containing full information, rates, names of 


patronesses furnished on application. 
123 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


Society ‘ : ; . vi 
What They Kead ; ; , ; ; i ae 
Correspondence—Vienna, St. Petersburg, Paris ; ‘ x 
Fashion Decrees the Wearing of Jewels ‘ ; . ae 
London Dress Notes. ‘ : ; ; 3 xil 
Music. : ' ; : xii 
Sportswomen in the Field : : ; ‘ ‘ . xiv 
French Novels for Public Libraries j ‘ : —. a 
Mr. Damrosch's Scarlet Letter. : . xiv 
Whist Instruction—Hand xiv and Problem No. 4. eS 
London Cycling Notes ‘ : ; ‘ . xvi 
Call is for Righteousness XVill 
Socialism ; ; ; ; , . xviii 
The Boston Terrier XVili 
Wedding Gown ; : é; ; ; . xviii 
Social Topics—Parental <n ; > , A2ae 
Ballade of Fashion—Verse . ; , . ame 


Haphazard Jottings ‘ ‘ ; : ; 
The Parting of the Ways Fi iction ; j ; 
As Seen by Him . F ‘ . ; : , ‘ 


274 
275 
277 


The Wild Birdi’s Song—Verse . 280 
Faith—Verse ; ; . : j : 3 280 
What She Wears ‘ , ; ; . 280 
A Decoration Day Love Story ' 284 
Seen inthe Shops . ; : . 286 
Ambroise Thomas ; ; ; ‘ 286 
Seen on the Stage . , ‘ : . Xxii 
Vogue’s Domestic Pet Series—Bloke — Corset. . XXvi 
Philanthropy Series—Country Home for Destitute Children xxvi 
Current Political Questions—England’s African Policy =. _ xxviii 
Smart Fashions for Limited Incomes . ; ; . XXvili 
Answers to Correspondents .. ‘ ; . XXXii 


T an early date a number of 


Vogue will be specially de- 


voted to 


FASHION 
.... FOR MEN 





AMERICAN ARMORIAL 
FAMILIES 


ARRANGED BY MORTIMER DELANO, PURS( 


ANT OF ARMES 


Generat Note.—lIn the following : 
which is to be published alphabetically by 
stallments, will be included. those American 
families that have a well-established right : 
coat armor, by inheritance, grant or other 
wise. 

For convenience the arrangement is to 
as nearly uniform as possible, and confined 
a statement of the date of immigration ¢ 
America, the earliest ancestors of record, th: 
arms, crest, mantling and motto. 

If further particulars are sought, they wi! 
become the subject of special investigation. 

For nearly every name in this list a com- 
plete genealogy is procurable by research 
among authentic records. 

The inherited right, of any family included 
in this roll, to bear arms is not guaranteed. 
The genealogies have been subjected to care- 
ful and impartial examination. Doubtful 
claims have been withheld until furthe: 
search shall have determined their validity. 

Correspondence is cordially invited. 


FAIRFAX Virginia Gentlemen of Ancestry 

Descent: Thomas 6th baron Fairfax b at Denton 
Yorkshire 1692 succ 1710, went to Va 1746-7 of 
Greenway Court d 1782, with the american house} 
all lineal descendants of tre Rev Hon Henry 2d son 
of Sir Thomas Fairfax created baron 1627—a lineal 
des. of Sir Guy Fairfax of Steeton castle 1478, toth 
from William Fairfax 1249 of Walton a des. of 
Richard Fairfax of Askam 1200—This family was at 
Torcester Northumberland before 1066. : The 
Rev Bryan 8th baron Fairfax d 1802 & his grt-gr- 
son isthe Rt Hon John Contée Fairfax 11th baron 
Fairtax of Cameron Doctor Medicine—b at Vaucluse 
Fairfax Co Va 1830—now of Northampton Prince 
George's co Maryland Heir apparent: Albert Kirby 
Fairfax Esquire. Armorial Families 1895 

Armorial Bearings Inherited 

Armes: Or, three bars gemelles gules, surmounted 
of alion rampant sable Above the shield the coro- 
net of a baron 

Crest: A lion passant guardant sable. 
the w. eathed helmet 

Mantling: Gules and or . Motto: Fare fac 

Supporters: Dexter, alion guardant sable ; sinister, 
a bay horse proper 

[The coronet & supporters used by Baron Fairfax 
only) 


All upon 


FISKE Massachusetts Gentlemen of Ancestry 

Descent: Phineas Fiske to Wendham 1642 d 1673 
gr-son of Robert of Layfield Eng a gr-son of Symond 
Fiske or Fyskelord of Stradhaugh manor 1399-1422 
Suffolk [Fam also in Studham & Hardings Devon 

Armorial Bearings Inherited 

Armes: Chequy argent and gules, on a pale sable 
three muliets or 





Crest: On a chapeaua martiet all proper. All 
upon the helmet. 

Mantling : Argent gules and sable 

FOUNTAIN New-York Gentlemen 

Descent : Fountain 1650? d 2#t 100—Said to 
be des. of John Fountaia of Stokenham Devon. The 


armes used are borne by Fountain of Bawcombe in 
Ugborouzh Devon. 

Armorial Bearings Right Unproven 

Armes: Argent, three bars gemelles gules , on # 
canton azure a lion passant guardant or. 

Crest: An eagle's head erased in beak a snake 
proper. All upon the wreathed helmet. 

Mantling: Argent gules and azure. 


1EROME New England Gentlemen 

Descent: Timothy Jerome 1688-1750 from I-le of 
Wight Hampshire Eng 1694-1717 to Wallingford, o! 
the house ~t Henricus Jeram de Wallop 1503 | The 
surname |: apparently Wallop] 

Armorial Beatings Wallop of Hampshire 

Armes: Argent, a bend wavy sable. 

Crest: A mermaid proper. All upon the wreathed 
helmet. 

Mantling: Argent and sable. 


JEWETT Massachusetts Gentlemen 

Descent: Maximillian & Joseph Jewett from 
Bradford 1638to Rowley, sons of Edward Jewett 0! 
Bradford Yorkshire m 1604 4 1615 : claim descent 
from Henri de Juatt 1096-9. 

Armorial Bearings House of Juatt England 


Armes: Argent, on a cross gules five fleurs-ce-'! 
argent. 
Crest: An armed arm proper holding a fieurs.de-!! 


or. All upon the wreathed helmet. 
Mantling: Argent and gules. 


JOUET Rhode Island & Virginia Gentile- 

men 
Descent: Daniel Jotiet 1686 to R. 1. & bh . 
elle 


Pierre to Va. from l'Isle de Rhé opposite la Roc! 
France. des. claimed from Jouet of Anjou 
Saullaye surname not found in —s 1895 
Armorial Bearings Right Unpreve: 
Armes: Azure, two pennons s in saltire or 
mu'let in chief an escallop 1n base or 
Crest: A pelican in piety proper 
wreathed helmet. 
Mantling: Azure and or 


All upon te 


JANNEY Pennsylvania Gentlemen ot ‘ oat 
Armor Pe 
Descent: Thomas Janney or Jennev 1633-9 ° 


Cheshire Eng.to Penn 168;—Mem Prov C rm 
apparently of the Frisby Hall Derby. house ‘5°: 
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NUBIAN Fast- Black Cotton 
Dress Linings (ee waist 


Will Not id It is pestively sacar 


quality. Nothing else’so fully satisiies che h ghest requirements 


and yet the cost is moderate enough for any dress. 
~ 4 


Look for this 
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of the Selvages 
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The Suffolk family of Jenney settled there in the 14th 
cent & claim back to 1066— 

Armorial Bearings Authorised by Rietstap 1895 
supp 

Armes: Ermine, a bend cotised gules. 

Crest: On a gauntlet or glove argent a falcon pro- 


per, All upon the wreathed heimet. 

Mantling: Ermineand gules. Motto: Ducit amor 
patriae, 

JOSSELYN New England Gentlemen 


Descent: John and Henry Josstlyn Esquires & 
Abraham, in 1658 —Used coat-armor of Josselyn ot 
Horkesley Essex Eng. an ancient house 

Armorial Bearings Right Untraced 


Armes: Chequy gules and azure, on a fesse gules 
an annulet or. 
Crest. A bear’s head and neck sable muzzlec or. 


All upon the wreathed helmet. 
Motto: Gules and azure. 


JEKYLL Massachusetts Gentlemen 
Descent: John Jekyll Esquire of Boston 1723 
prob. des. from the house of Jekyll Essex [for pedi- 

gree Vis. Es. C21 1614] 
Armorial Bearings Apparently Inherited 
Armes: Or, a fesse between three hinds trippant 
sable 2 & 1. 
Crest: A horse’s head couped argent maned and 
bridled sable. All upon the wreathed helmet 
Mantling: Or and sable, 


JAY New York Gentlemen 

Descent: Augustus Jay 1665-1751 to New York 
1685, son of Pierre Jay of Bristol Eng from la Ro- 
chelie France. Line not traced [If the claim of 
descent from le Jay dans Poitou is proved then their 
armor is that blasoned below] 

Armorial Bearings Rietstap 1895 supp. Jay orig. 
of Poitou — now Etats-Unis. 

Armes: Argent, a chevron azure, a chief of same 
charged with three merlets or martlets argent. 

Crest: A cormorant’s head proper All upon the 
wreathed helmet. 

Mantling: Argent and azure. 

Armes: Used by Jay of New York—Azure, a 
chevron or, in chief a demi-sun between 2 mullets 
or, in base on a rock a bird proper. 

Crest: A cross of calvary sable, Motto: Deo duce 
perseverandum. 


JESSUP New York Gentlemen 

Descent : Edward Jessup in 1650 to Conn of York- 
shire Eng descended from the house of Jessoppe of 
Bromehall near Sheffield York [Grant of 13 July 
1575 to Richard Jessoppe Gentleman] 

Armorial Bearings Apparently Inherited 

Armes: Barry of six argent and azure , on the 
first nine mullets gules placed 3 3 & 3. 

Crest: A turtle-dove on an olive-branch proper. 
All vpon the wreathed helmet 

Mantling: Argent and azure. 


JAFFREY New England Gentlemen 

Descent: George Jaffrey m 1665 d 1707 said to be 
of the house of Jaffrey , King’s Wells Scotiand— 

Armorial Bearings Apparently Inherited 

Armes: Paly of six argent and sable , surmounted 
by a fesse argent charged with three stars sable. 

Crest: The sun beaming through a cloud proper. 
All upon the wreathed helmet. 

Mintling: Argent and sable. Motto: Post nubila 
pheebus, 


JENNER New England Gentlemen 

Descent: Rev Thomas Jenner to Weymouth 1635 
from England. The coat-armor used places the 
fleurs-de-lis on the cross but this is more likely a 
mistake in the blasoning. 

Armorial Bearings Jenner of Essex 

Armes: Azure, a cross flory between four fleurs- 
de-lis or. 

Crest: A greyhound sejant argent. All upon the 
wreathed helmet. 

Mantling: Azure and or. 
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DIED 


De Forest.—On Monday, 6 Apr., Julia Mary de 
Forest, widow of Henry G. de Forest, at 15 W. 3oth 
St. 

Meigs.—On Friday, 10 Apr., Cornelia, wife of 
S. Emlea Meigsand daughter of the late William E, 
Rogers. . 

Shippen.—On Monday, 6 Apr., at Hoboken, 
N. J., Francis Shippen, son of the late Richard 
Shippen. 

Roosevelt.—On Friday, 10 Apr., at 32 E. 31st 
St., Dr. James West Roosevelt, son of the late S, 
Weir Roosevelt, 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Miss Florence Downing to Mr. Thomas R. Rey- 
nolds. Miss Downing 1s the daughter of Mr. James 
G. Downing. Mr, Reynolds is from Chicago. 

Miss Martha Dayton to Mr. Harold G, Farnsworth, 
Miss Dayton is the daughter of Mr. George W, 
Dayton. 

Miss Lillian L. Ferristo Mr. William Floyd Jones, 
Miss Ferris is the daughter of the late Dr. E. H. 
Ferris. Mr. Floyd-Jones is the son of the late 
William Floyd-Jones. 

Miss Leila Barnwell Larendon to Mr. George 
Clifford Dillard. Miss Larendon is the daughter of 
Mr. M. W. Larendon. 

Miss Katherine Montague to Mr. Edwin Pinckney 
Collins, from this city. Miss Montague is from 
Baltimore. 

Miss Elizabeth Miller to Dr. C, B. Carter, from 
South Carolina, 

Miss Blanche Newcombe 
Tuyle. 

Miss Anna Rutherfurd Peabody to Mr. John T. 
Wainwright. Miss Peabody is the daughter of Mr. 
Arthur J. Peabody. Mr, Wainwright isthe son ot 
the late William P, Wainwright. 

Miss Ella Porret to Mr. Robert H. Hatch, 


to Mr. Frank Van 


Miss 


Porret is the daughter of Mr. Auguste Jean Porret. 
Mr. Hatch is the son of Mr. Roswell D. Hatch, 





Miss 
Zabriskie is the daughter of Mr. Augustus Zabriskie. 
Miss Josephine Zabriskie to Mr. Thatcher M. 


Miss Cornelia Zabriskie to Mr. Emmet. 


Adams, Jr. Miss Zabriskie is the second daughter of 
Mr. Augustus Zabriskie, Mr. Adams istheson of the 
late William Adams, . 

Miss Kate Morton Walker to Mr. John Rector 
McComb, both of New York. 


WEDDINGS 


Bergh-Dewsnap.—Mr. Henry Bergh and Miss 
Louise Dewsnap, daughter of Mrs. John Dewsnap, 
were married in the Church of the Heaveny Rest on 
Mon., 6 Apr. The Rev, Dr. D, Parker Morgan 
officiated. The bridesmaids were Miss Anna Eliiot 
and Miss SarahClark. Mr. William Christian Bergh 
was best man. The ushers were Mr. Clifford Good- 
win, Mr. George G. Dewsnap and Mr. Matthew 
Wilkins. 

Conkling-Johnson.—Mr. Alfred Ronald Conk- 
ling and Miss Ethel Eastman Johnson, daughter of 
Mr, Eastman Johnson, were married in St. Thomas's 
Church on Thu.,g Apr. The Rev. Dr. J. Wesley 
Brown officiated. Miss Beatrice How was maid of 
honor. The bridesmaids were Miss Daisy Peasgeoa 
and Miss Julia Fay Beadley. Mr. Howard Coekling 
was best man. The ushers were Mr, De Forest 
Manice, Mr. E McDoughall Hawkes, Mr. Alexander 
M. Hadden, Dr. William A. Pierpont, Mr. George 
L. Ronalds and Mr. Louis A. Di Zerega. 

Duryea-Kissam.—Mr. Harvey Duryea and 
Miss Grace Bartlett Kissam, daughter of Mr. Jonas 
B. Kissam, were married in Trinity Chapel on Wed., 
8 Apr. The Rev. Dr. Thomas H, Sill officiated. 
Miss Louise Holly was maid of honor, Mr. Charles 
Franeis Stone was best man, ‘The ushers were Mr. 
Charles B. Collis, Mr. Hoffman Reynolds Kissam, 
Mr. Frederick Tripp, Mr. Frederick Mills, Mr. 
Augustus F. Holly and Mr, Paul Oscanyan, 

rdman-Wilson.—Mr. Albert William Erd- 
man and Miss Virginia C. Wilson, daughter of Mr. 
William G. Wilson, were married in Grace Church 
on Wed., 8 Apr. The Rev. Dr. E. Winchester 
Donald, assisted by the Rev. Dr. William R. Hunt 
ington, officiated. Miss Margaret Wilson was maid 
of honor. The bridesmaids were Miss Florence 
Wilson, Miss Ruth Dexter, Miss Helen B Runyon 
and Miss Virginia C, Gildersleeve. Mr. Beekman 
Hunt was best man. The ushers were Mr. William 
B. Vernon. Mr. Seward Erdman, Mr. Ridley Watts, 
Mr. Edward C, Wilson, Mr. John P, Erdman and 
Mr. Alger Gi:dersleeve. 

Fisher-Benson,—Mr. John P. Fisher and Miss 
Helen Louise Benson, daughter of Mr. Granville R, 
Benson, were married in the Church of Zion and St. 
Timothy on Wed.,8 Apr Miss Irene Benson was 
maid of honor, The bridesmaids were Miss Agnes 
Williams, Miss Colgate, Miss Emilie Gambier and 
Miss Peabody. Mr. Robert C, Fisher was best man 
The ushers were Mr. John D. Reynolds, Mr. Henry 
A. Bostwick, Mr. John Crouch, Mr. William Pinck- 
ney and Mr. Frank Roe. 

Livingston-Robb.—Mr. Goodhue Livingston 
and Miss Louisa Robb, daughter of Mr. J. Hampden 
Robb, were married in St. George’s Church on Wed., 
8 Apr. Bishop Potter, assisted by the Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liam S. Rainsford, officiated. Miss Cornelia Van 
Rensselaer Robb was maid of honor. The brides- 
maids were Miss Augusta M. De Peyster, Miss Anna 
Rutherford Peabody, Miss Edith Lawrence Speyers, 
Miss Marion McKeever, Miss Elsie Adams, Miss 
Eijizabeth Higginson, Miss Caroline Kiug Lee and 
.Miss Margaret Adams. Mr. Edward De Peyster 
Livingston was best man, The ushers were Mr. 
Valentine G. Hall, Mr. Wright Post, Mr, Cortland 
Bishop, Mr. Stockton B. Colt, Mr. Clermont Clark- 
son, Mr. Gordon Norrie, Mr. Charles Beekman and 
Mr. Frederic H, Betts. 

Morris-Kingsland.—Mr. Newbold Morris and 
Miss Helen Schermerhorn Kingsland, daughter of 
Mrs. George Lovett Kingsland, were married in St 
Bartholomew's Church on g Apr. Bishop Little- 
john, assisted by the Rev, Dr. David H. Greer, offici- 
ated. Miss Ethel Kingsland and Miss Emily Welles 
were maids of honor. Mr. Alexis Reed Mclivaine 
was best man. The ushers were Mr. James U. 
Gerard, Jr.. Mr. Tompkins Mclivaine, Mr. Percy 
Morris Burrill, Mr. Fitzhugh Townsend and Dr. 
Louis Rutherfurd Morris. 

Rawson-Rogers.—Mr. Edward Stephen Raw- 
son of Cincinnati, and Miss Elizabeth M. Rogers, 
daughter of thelate N. Pendleton Rogers were married 
in St. Bartholomew's Church on Tue ,7 Apr. The 
Rev. Dr David H. Greez officiated. Miss Sarah 
Fuller was maid of honor. The bridesmaids were 
Miss Mary D. Rawson, Miss Adelaide Clarkson, 
Miss Euretta Kernochan, Miss Clarisse Livingston 
and Miss Ellen Crosby Roosevelt. Mr. Seymour Le 
Grand Cromwell was best man. The ushers were 
Mr. Michael Schumacher, Mr, Charles King Morri- 
son, Mr, Archibald Livingston,Mr. Thomas B Pax- 
ton, Jr., Mr. Robert Van Boskerck and Mr. G. 
Tarleton Goldthwaite. 

Wood-Hunt.—Mr. Gilbert Congdon Wood and 
Miss Ethel Hunt, daughter of the late Seth Bliss Hunt, 
were married in St. Bartholomew's Church on Mon., 
6 Apr The Rev. Dr. David H. Greer officiated. 
The bridesmaids were Miss Alice Kidd, Miss Susie 
Valentine, Miss Elizabeth Hopkins, Miss Margaret 
Winslow, Miss Renée Coudert, Miss Margaret 
Adams, Miss Anna Riker and Miss Julia Fay Brad- 
ley. Mr. William Wood was best man, The ushers 
were Mr Waiter Maynard, Mr. E. H. Floyd Jones, 
Mr. Howard Congdon, Mr. John Dana Hubbell, Mr. 
Thomas Evans, Mr. E. Van Volkenburgh, Mr. 
George D Frost, Mr. Arnold Wood ard Mr. George 
Coggill. 


LECTURES 


Richards.—Mrs. Waldo Richards gave a dialect 
recital at the Waldorf on Tue., 14 Apr., under tash- 
ionable patronage. 

Fiske.—Dr. John Fiske gave the fifth of his course 
of lectures on American History at Berkeley Lyceum 
on Mon. aft., 13 Apr. 

De Guerville.—Mr. A. B. de Guerville gave a 
lecture on the Relations Between Spain and Cuba on 
Tue. aft., 14 Apr., at the residence of Mrs, Heck- 
scher, 42 W. 58th St. 

Johnson.—Prof. H. P. Johnson gave a lecture on 
the Place of New York City in History on Mon., 13 








Apr., in Room 24, Hamilton Hail, Columbia Col- 
lege. 
EXHIBITIONS 


McVickar.—The original drawings by Mr. H. 
W. McVickar of his book, Evolution of Woman, 
were placed on exhibition in Knoedler’s Gallery 
Mon., 13 Apr. 

Rhead.—On Mon., 13 Apr.,a reception was held 
at Wunderlich’s Gallery by Mr. Louis J. Rhead on 
the occasion of exhibiting two large posters which 
had beea ordered from London by Sir George New- 
nes and the proprietors of the Daily Chronicle ; also 
a tew sketches for Paris and London magazine 
covers. 


CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS 
French Day Nursery.—A concert will be given 


. at Abbey's Theatre on Thu.,16 Apr.,for the benefit 


of the French Day Nursery, 69 and go Wash. Sq, 
South. Mme. Calvé, Plangon, Lubert, Ricarde and 
Aimé Lachaume have kindiy offered their services. 
Com in charge consists of Mrs. Brockholst Cutting, 
Mis. Emile Vatable, Mrs. George Bliss, Mrs. J. 
Herbert Johnston and Mrs, Schuyler Warren. 

Day Nurseries.—A concert of spring songs will 
be given on Mon., 27 Apr., in the Mendelssohn Glee 
Club Hall for the benefit of the Day Nurseries. 
Tickets may be had trom Mrs Arthur M, Dodge, 72 
E. 34th St., and Mrs. Rudolph Schirmer, 241 E. 17th 
St 


Rest for Convalescents.—Mr. F. Hopkinson 
Smith gave a reading in the Hall of the Y. W. C. A. 
on Tue., 14 Apr., at 3 P.M. forthe benefit of the 
Rest for Convalescents, at White Plains, N. Y. 

St. Benedict’s Home for Destitute Colored 
Children.—A fair is now being held in Mad. Sq., 
Garden Concert Hall in aid of the St. Benedict's 
Home for Destitute Colored Children. 

Second Annual Bicycle Tea,—The tea will 
be held this year, as last, at Claremont, 2 May, in aid 
of the Burnham Industrial Home—a non-sectarian 
home for unruly boys. 

For some years the home had been suffering, but 
was last taken in charge by a few energetic people. 
They have put it upon a good financial basis, and 
now are seeking to increase the accommodations so 
as to provide for a larger number of boys. Executive 
Committee: Mrs. George Bird, Mrs, Oliver Harri- 
man, Jr., Mrs. Newbold Edgar, Mrs, Charles E. Bel- 
lew and Mrs. Trenor L. Park. Tickets, $2 each. 
Only things for sale will be flowers and sweets, 
Presiding will be Mrs. Oliver Harriman, flower 
table; Mrs. Cooper Hewitt, chocolate table; Mrs. 
Trenor Park, tea table. 


MUSICALES 


Gerard-Thiers.—The musicale which was to 
have been given last week by Mr. Albert Gerard- 
Thiers at h s studio in Carnegie Hall, takes place to- 
day. 16 Apr. 

Parcello.—Miss Marie Parcello will give a song 
recital at Steinway Hall on Mon. eve.,20 Apr. Pat- 
ronesses are Mrs, William C. Brewster, Mrs. Roose- 
velt Scovel, Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, Mrs, T. McKee 
Brown and Miss Virginia Porter. 

D’Hardelot.—A tarewell recital will be given by 
Madame Guy d’Hardelot at the Waldorf on Mon , 
20 Apr., at 3 o'clock, where will be Mlle. Calvé, 
who will be heard for the first time this year at a re- 
cital. Among the artists who will participate will 
be Monsieur Ancona, Monsieur Mannes and Mad- 
ame d’Hardelot, who will sing a few of her own 
compositions. Mlle, Calvé and Monsieur Ancona 
are heard by kind permission of Messrs. Abbey and 
Grau. A reception to Mile. Calvé will follow. Pa- 
tronesses are Mrs. Hewitt, Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, 
Mrs. Nicholas Fish, Mrs. George B. de Forest, the 
Misses Hewitt, Mrs. William Field, Mrs. William 
Jay, Mrs. Jordan Mott. 


DINNERS 


Morris.—Mr. and Mrs, Fordham Morris gave a 
dinner on Thursday, g Apr., at 45 E. joth St. 
Present were Mr. and Mrs, Nathaniel Thayer Robb, 
Miss Helen F. Morris, Miss Ethel Phelps, Miss Alida 
Chanler, Miss May Neeser, Miss Elizabeth Sands, 
Miss Estelle de Peyster, Miss Belle Gurnee, Miss 
Edith Clapp, Miss Elizabeth Jackson, Miss Emily 
Morris, Mr. Kenneth Robinson, Mr. Laurence 
Timpson, Mr. Alexander Webb, Jr., Mr. Henry W. 
Bull, Mr. Wainwright Parish, Mr. Francis Burton 
Harrison, Mr. Bache McEvers Schmidt, Mr. Beek- 
man Hoppin, Mr. Charles Beekman, Mr. Fitzhugh 
Townsend and Mr. R. Horace Gallatin 

Conkling.—Mr. Alfred R. Conkling gave his 
farewell bachelor dinner prior to his marriage on 
Thu., 9 Apr., to Miss Ethel Johnson, on Tue., 7 
Apr., at 27 E. toth St. Present were Mr. William 
Pierpent, Mr. Alexander M. Hadden, Mr. George 
L. Ronalds, Mr. E. McDougall Hawkes, Dr. Louis 
A. di Zerega and Mr. De Forest Manice. 

Shakespeare Society.—A dinner will be given 
by the Shakespeare Society to Mr. Augustin Daly, at 
Delmonico’s, on Shakespeare's birthday, 23 Apr 

Morris.—Mr.and Mrs, Fordham Morris gave a 
dinner for their daughter, Miss Emily Morris, on 
Tue., 14 Apr.at45 E joth St. 

Brown niversity, N.Y.—The annual dinner 
of the Brown alumni will be given at Delmonico’s on 
Fri., 24 Apr. 


DANCES 


Dodge.—Mrs. Arthur Dodge will give a dance on 
Fri, eve.,17 Apr., for the Yale Glee and Banjo Club, 
at her residence, 72 E. 34th St. 

Saturday Evening Dancing Class.— The last 
meeting of the Saturday Evening Dancing Class was 
held at the Mendelssohn Assembly Rooms on Sat, 
eve., 11 Apr. Receiving were Mrs. Philip J. Sands, 
Mrs, William Warner Hoppin, Mrs. Frederic Dela- 
fied and Mrs. John Alsop King. Mr. Thomas 
Savage Clay led the cotillon, dancing alone. The 
favors were broad satin ribbons with bells and blotters 
for the women, boutonniéres and shaving balls for 
the men. Present were Miss Anna Sands, Miss Eliz- 
abeth Sands, Miss Katherine Hoppin, Miss Sarah 
Fuller, Miss Estelle De Peyster, Miss Marie Hunt- 
ington, Miss Esther Hoppin, Miss Edith L. Speyers, 
Miss May Lefferts, Miss Mabel Huntington, Miss 
Julia Delafield, Miss Lillie King, Miss Ethel Phelps, 
Miss Tillie Adee, Miss Clara Lincoln, Miss Caroline 








Lee, Miss Elizabeth King, Miss Sarah Cole, 
Middie Haight, Miss Mary Pell, Miss Char 
Barnes, Miss Emily Delafield, Miss Anna Stew 
Mr. Frederick O, Spedden, Mr. George Batch« 
Mr. Dexter Blagden, Mr. John Chase, Mr. E 
Bicknell, Mr. Walter Kemeys, Mr. James Lec, 
Edwin Lewis, Mr. George Adee, Mr. Ray Lin 
Mr. Arthur Amory, Mr. Hamilton Durant, \;; 
Adolphus Smedberg, Mr. Selah B. Strong, Mr. Frec- 
eric Prime Delafield, Mr. George Blagden, Mr. Ger- 
ald Benkard, Mr. Ansel Phelps, Mr. Charles \ 
Rensselaer, Mr. Rupert King, Mr. Stockton B. ( 
Mr. Langdon Schroeder, Mr. Beekman Hoppi 

Mr. Frederic H. Betts. 

Naval Reserve.—The Second Division of the 
Naval Reserves gave a dance oa board the U. 
New Hampshire on Fri. eve., 10 Apr. Lieut..¢ 
and Mrs. Edwin Carnes Weeks received. Ther: 
no cotillon. Present were Mr. and Mrs. Wij 
Brown, Mrs. James Harriman, Mrs. Walter Cha; 
Mrs. Manning, Mrs. Henry Barclay, Miss Gert: ude 
Barclay, Mrs. Kirkland, Miss Martha Jacob, M 
Edith L. Speyers, Miss Florence Jacquelin, Mis 
Captani and Mrs. J. W. Miller, Mrs. Joh 
Barnes, Miss Angelica Church, Mrs. Church, Mi 
Edith De Russy, Miss May Lefferts, Miss Katherine 
Gandy, Miss Bonner, Miss De Kay, Miss 
Harriman, Miss Alice Sands, Miss Eunice Terry. 
Miss Marion Willard, Miss Haft, Mr. Francis Hop 
son, Mr. Wright Post, Mr. James Rarnes, M; 
Frederic Harriman, Mr. Henry Loney, Mr. John G 
Dale, Mr. John Williams, Mr. Augustus Wellard, 
Mr. Lawrence Smith and Mr. Murray Crosby, 


INTIMATIONS 


Snow.—Mr. and Mrs. Elbridge Gerry Snow have 
gone on a three months trip to Mexico and Alaska. 

Phoenix.—Mr. Lioyd Phoenix, with Col, 
Schuyler Crosby and Mr.Whitney Warren as guests, 
arrived at Fayal on Sat , 11 Apr. on the Intiepid, on 
his way to the Mediterranean. 

Newport.—Mrs. J. B. Trevor has rented Pinard 
Cottage, No. 5, for the season. Mr. Andrew C. 
Dulles, from Phila , has taken Mrs, Acosta’s cot- 
tage. Mr. and Mrs. Augustus Hemingway have 
taken apartments at Bateman’s for the summer. 
Recent cottage arrivals are Mr. and Mrs, George 
Gordon King, Mrs George L. Rives, Mr. Henry 
Bedlow, Mr. James M. Wainwright, Mrs, Edward 
King and Mr. Hugh L. Willoughby. Mr. Herman 
Le Roy Edgar and Mr. James M. Smith have both 
boueht land at Newport. 

Arriving on the New York on Sat., 11 Apr., were 
Mr. Henry White, Ex-Sec. of Legation at London, 
Mr. and Mrs, Chatfield-Chatfield Taylor, Mrs. Ed- 
Kenwick Grant. 

Fuerst-Bismarck.— On the Fuerst-Bismarck 
were Mr. and Mrs, John E. Parsons. the Misses 
Parsons, Mr. A. W. Terrill, U. S. Minister to Tur- 
key, Mr. and Mrs. John B. Sherman and Mr. Von 
Bein, Austrian Consul to Phila, On the Etruria 
were Mr. William Agnew, Mr. Vivian Hosking, 
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Mr. Sydney Brooks and Mr. John S. Duncan. On 
La Touraine were Mr. and Mis. Kobert L. Cutting, 
Vir. and Mrs, Jefferson Coolidge and Dr. Charies de 
Blois. 

Lucania.—Sailing on the Lucania on Sat., 1 
Apr., were Mrs. Brockholst Cutting, Mr. F. Brock- 
holst Cutting, Mr. William Cutting, Jr., Mr. and 
Mrs. Potier Palmer, Mr. William Smith, Deputy 
Minister Marine of Canada, Mr. Duncan Warring- 
ton, Mr. W. H. Craven and Mr. Carroll Bryce. 

Kaiser Wilhelm II.—Sailing on this vessel on 
Sat., 11 Apr., were Mr. and Mrs, Bennett Phelps, 
Mr. and Mrs, John C. Day, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Cabot and Miss Hannah Lawrence. 

Kingsland.—Mrs. George L. Kingsland and Mr. 
and Mrs, Morris sailed on Wed., 15 Apr. 

Field.— Mrs, M. Augustus Field will sail for New 
York on 30 May. 

Philadelphia Horse Show.—The Fifth An- 
nual Open-Air Horse show, of Philadelphia, will 
open on Tue.,26 May. Mr. Reginald W. Rives, 
Mr. August Belmont and Mr. Craig Wadsworth will 
be the judges 

Fahys.—Mr. and Mrs. George E, Fahys have 
just returned from their plantation in North Carolina 
and sailed for the Mediterranean on The Kaiser 
Wilhelm, 11 Apr. On their return in June they will 
go directly to their stock farm at Sag Harbor, L. I. 


RECEPTIONS 


Dr. and Mrs. W. Seward Webb gave a theatre 
party followed by a supper at the Waldort on Thu., 
9 Apr., for their guest, Miss Lawrence, from Boston. 
Present were Miss Burden, Miss Amy Bend, Miss 
Bishop, Mr. Eliot Gregory and Mr. Meredith How 
land. 


CLUBS 


Thursday Evening Club.—The members of 
the Thursday Evening Club met on Thu., 9 Apr., at 
the residence of Mr. and Mrs, Arthur Murray Doage. 
Mrs. Waldo Richards recited, and Miss Villa W hit- 
ney White sang some¢ Irish and Welsh songs. Pres- 
ent were Mr. and Mrs, C. Lawrence Perkins, Mr, 
and Mrs J. Frederic Tams, Dr. and Mrs. Francis P. 
Kinnicutt, Mr. and Mrs. F, Rhinelander Jones, Miss 
Furniss, Mrs. Samuel J, Colgate, Miss Griswold, Mr. 
and Mrs, Henry E. Howland, Mrs. Henry Draper, 
Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mr. and Mrs, Morris K. 
Jesup, Miss Clementina Furniss, Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd 
S. Brice and Mr. and Mrs, Nicholas Fish. 

Amusement Club.—The last meeting of the 
season of tiis club will be held at Sherry’s on Wed, 
eve:},22 Apr. There will be a vaudeville perform- 
ance by professionals followed bya sipper and dance, 

Thursday Eve. Roller Skating Club. —'t his 
clab will give aoance at the Berkeley Armory on 
Fri. eve.,1g9 Apr. Mr, F. Raymond Lefferts, Jr., 
will lead the cotillon, 

The Evening Roller Skating Club.—Tte 
last meeting of the Eve, Roller Skating Club was 
held at the Berkeley Armory on Fri, eve., 10 Apr. 

Badminton Club.—A tournament for sets of 


four was played at the Badminton Club on Sat, aft , 
1i Apr., for prizes, presented by Mrs, Potter Pal- 
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mer, Mrs. Alexander S. Webb, Mrs. Frederick D. 
Grantand Mrs, George Miller. Mrs, Benjamin S$. 
Church. Mrs, Alexander Webb and Mrs. William 
Rhinelander poured tea. 

Amateur Comedy Club.—A performance of 
Dandy Dick was given by the Amateur Comedy 
Club on Thu. eve, 9 Apr., at Carnegie Lyceum. 
Miss Mildred Eytinge, Miss Shippen, Miss Mackaye, 
Miss Sheldon, Mr. Gordon Cleather, Mr. Jacob 
Wendell, Jr.; Mr. Robert Lee Morrell, Mr. John E. 
Plummer, Jr., and Mr. Alexander Mason were in 
the cast. 

Seawanhaka Yacht Club.—At the annual 
meeting of this club, held at Delmonico’s on Wed. 
eve.,8 Apr., it was decided to have the annual re- 
gatta on 27 June. 

Lakewood Golf Club.—This club will hold its 
spring tournament on Thu., Fri. and Sat. of this 
week, A silver cup has been offered as a prize. 

Coaching.—The regular daily trips of the public 
coach Enterprise will begin on 4 May. The coach 
will leave Rye, Westchester Co,, every afternoon 
except Sunday, at 5.10 Pp, M., returning by 7 P. M. 
Round trip will be one dollar, and two dollars for a 
box seat, 

Metropolitan Opera House.—The whole 
orchestra floor of the Metropolitan Opera House 
will be boarded over, and after g May will be thrown 
open asa bicycle rink, A raised plat*orm will be 
built in the centre of the hall for music. Anton 
Seidl will give concerts there, Refreshments will be 
served in the reception rooms. 


WHAT THEY READ ie 


MEREDITH'S AMAZING MARRIAGE 





N American of more than average 
A intelligence and culture complained 
to an American editor about the 
involved diction of Mr. Meredith shown 
in The Amazing Marriage when it was 
appearing serially in Scribner's Maga- 
zine. Replied the editor, it is much more 
lucid as published than when it was re- 
ceived from the author. It is, of course, a 
matter of taste, but there ke some to whom 
it ig not worth while to struggle over word 
puzzles in order to get at Mr Meredith’s 
ideas, say, on the subject of matrimony. 
His violently antagonistic attitude toward an 
institution which is quite the highest yet 
developed for the regulation of the social re- 
lations is creditable neither to him as 
a reasoning man nor as one with ethical 
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ideals, To describe marriage as an in- 
cubus and to say no explanation is of- 
fered of why we are afflicted ; we have simply 
offended, or someone absent has offended, and 
we are handy; the spiteful hag of power ties 
a wife to us, perhaps for the reason that we 
behaved in the spirit of a better time by being 
chivaJrously honorable ; wives are just as in- 
explicable curses, just as ineradicable and as- 
tonishing as humps imposed on shapely backs, 
is to rave like a madman. Of course the 
Meredith lovers are prepared to pit him 
against the world as possessing the highest 
qualities of creative genius, but the plain 
reader may be excused for preferring a 
‘¢ genius ’’ in whom the saving quality of a 
perception of facts and tendencies and a reali- 
zation of ethics are better developed than 
they are in the word juggler Meredith. 

THE KING 
SOCIETY. 


OF ANDAMAN, A SAVIOUR OF 
BY J. MACLAREN COBBEN 


If this book were condensed it would be 
very readable. The author has a clear con- 
ception of his characters, and draws them 
lovingly ; but he repeats his descriptions un- 
til one is thoroughly wearied. There are 
many clever descriptions of Scotch character, 
but the hero of the story, the noble, simple, 
earnest Master of Hatcheon, is the one who 
calls forth our admiration and respect. The 
subject of the beok is one which is deeply 
interesting to every age, to our own no less 
than to that in which Moses led Israel out of 
the House of Bondage ; and one’s best wishes 
go with the Master and his people as they set 
out to seek a new life under better condi- 
tions than were possible in the old... (D. 
Appleton & Co. ) 


Books RECEIVED.—A Woman's Love Letters, by 
Sophie M. Almon-Hensley: J. Selwin Tait & Sons. 
Scottish Folk-Lore, by Duncan Anderson: J. Selwin 
Tait & Sons. A Jesuit of To Day. by Orange Mc- 
Neill: J. Selwin Tait & Sons. The Captain’s Ro- 
mance, by Opie Read: F. Tennvson Neely. The 
Spider of Truxillo, by Richard Henry Savage: F. 
Tennyson Neelv. A Lady of Quality, by Frances 
Hodgson Burnett: Charles Scribner's Sons, The 
Phantom Staircase, by Max Pemberton: Frederick 
A. Stokes Company. The Second Opportunity of 
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Mr. Staplehurst, by W. Pett Ridge: Harpe: 
Brothers. The Bicyclers and Three Other Fa: 
by John Kendrick Bangs: Harper & Brothers. } 
tress Dorothy Marvin, by J. C. smith: D. Apple 

& Co, Inthe Blue Pike, by George Ebers: D. 
pleton & Co. Tommy Toddles, by Albert L 
Harper & Brothers. A Souvenir of Trilby: Ha 

& Brothers. The Apotheosis of Mr. Tyrawley, b 
Livingston Prescott: Harper & Brothers. In Search 
of Quiet, by Walter Frith: Harper & Brothers. 
Three Gringos in Venezuela ana Central America, 
by Richard Harding Davis: Harper & Brothe; 
James Inwick, Pioughman and Elder, by P. Hay 
Hunter: Harper & Brothers. Lives That Came 
to Nothing, by Garrett Leigh: Macmillan & 
Co. The Return of the Native, by Thomas 
Hardy : Lovell, Coryell & Co, An Oaten Pipe, by 
James B. Kenyon: J. Selwin Tait & Sons. The 
Wrong Man, by Dorothea Getard: D. Appleton & 
Co. Inthe Day of Adversity, by John Bioundel/e 
Burton: D. Appleton & Co. Miss Stuart's Legacy, 
by Mrs. F. A.Steel: Macmillan & Co. Venezuela, 
by Wm. Eleroy Curtis: Harper & Brothers. H 
of Song, by Clinton Scollard: Copeland & Day, 
Sleeping Fires, by George Gissing: D. Appleton & 
Co, Cleg Kelly, Arab of the City, by S. R. Crock. 
ett: D, Appleton & Co, The Massacre of the | 
nocents, by Belgian writers, translated by Edith 
Wingate Rinder: Stone & Kimball The Courtship 
of Morrice Buckler, by A E. W. Mason: Macmillan 
& Co. A House of Cards, by Alice S. Wolf: Stone 
& Kimball. The Evolution of Woman, by Harry 
Whitney McVickar: Harper & Brothers. 


A number of Vocue will be pub- 
lished at an early date devoted specially 
to Fashions for Men. 
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The Yorkshire Denims | The Printed Velvets 
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The Morris Tapestries The Cairo Lattice 
The Casement Muslins The Javanese Sirangs 
The Yacht Canvas The Cluny Canvases 
Not sampled—personal inspection invited. 
| The ‘“ Liberty” 
JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO, | Fabrics—Carriage 
42dST. W.—AT Sth AVE, | Free to all parts of 
the States. 
(Trademarks Reg’d.) 
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VIENNA 


(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 


Iolets are peeping forth in the newly 
\ sprung grass of the Prater, the wil- 
lows are enveloped in the gauzy buds 
of what we used to call ‘‘ kittens’ when we 
were children, and the Freudenau is daily 
adopting more and more its spring parure. 
Never is our coquettish city lovelier than 
when the year is young. Somehow or other 
May blossoms and May breezes always asso- 
ciate in my mind with Vienna, for they are 
in keeping with the gaiety, the joyfulness, 
the elegance and the refinement of our 
people. As I am only half Austrian, I can 
be permitted to talk thus without being ac- 
cused of being too proud of my country, 
although my heart is certainly Austrian, and 
I cannot but seize with delight every occasion 
of glorifying, in words or in print, what I 
consider to be the most perfect spot on earth. 
The long ‘‘Allee,’” where cavaliers and 
equestriennes crowd every morning and after- 
noon, is becoming veiled with tender green 
overhead, and the horses, who enter into the 
spirit of the thing with their usual apprecia- 
tion of all that is fair and good, canter up and 
down displaying wonderfully the beauty and 
skill of their fair riders. Pale gray riding- 
habits are much worn and are extremely nice, 
the hat and boots being, of course, of the same 
recherché and aristocratic tint. White gloves 
or no gloves at all—in imitation of the Em- 
press—but no dog-skin horrors are donned, 
and the riding sticks are just now of rough 
unvarnished rustic-looking wood with a tiny 
circlet of burnished silver at the top and the 
bottom, and a scroll of the same metal bear- 
ing the owner’s motto in finely engraved old 
German lettering. The boutonniére or but- 
tonhole posy is no longer thrust through the 
buttonhole of one’s corsage or jacket when 
riding ; it is attached by a diminutive platinum 
safety pin to the lower edge of the left sleeve. 
This is a charming little bit of novelty 
and gives a pleasing finish to the whole attire. 
The chimney-pot hat is almost de rigueur for 
the Prater, although a few very young girls 
and equally young matrons put on in the early 
morning hours a soft Tyrolese gray felt, 
adorned with the inevitable Chamois beard, 
and with a four-leaved shamrock of pale 
green enamel as a buckle. Veils are dis- 
carded by all but middle-aged women, and 
are replaced, as far as practical use is concerned, 
by an invisible filet of silk meshes which is 
tied on the fluffy little curls above the brow, 
so that in the rapidity of a swinging gallop 
they do not become too much ruffled. 

For the first time since the much-lamented 
death of Prince Metternich, the Metternich 
Palace on the Metternich Strasse opened its 
portals to society once more a few nights ago. 
Very brilliant was the affair—a grande soirée, 
where all that Vienna holds of great names 
seemed to have congregated. The floral dec- 
orations were superb, and the illuminations of 
the handsome building were perfection itself. 
Prince Paul, the present owner of the palace, 
had done things well. Like the late Prince 
Richard, he is passionately fond of music, and 
the melodies which resounded under the 
vaulted roof of the concert-room that night 
were well worthy of the concerts once given 
there by Princess Pauline and her husband, 
who was one of the most remarkable amateur 
performers I have ever had the fortune to 
hear. 

Prince Paul’s daughter, the namesake of 
the celebrated Princess Pauline, played on her 
violin with such maéstria that she was called 
back again and again, and entreated to play 
one piece after another, a feat which she ac- 
complished with untiring patience, talent and 
kindness for her enraptured hearers. Arch- 
duke Ludwig-Victor and the Duke and 
Duchess of Cumberland, who were present, 
and who are also melomaniacs of the highest 
degree, applauded the youthful artist with ab- 
solute frenzy, and the Duchess tore the flow- 
ers from her corsage to throw them at her 
feet, forgetting in her delight that the slender 
graceful little performer was not a profes- 
sional! There were some very lovely toilettes 


there to be admired ; one especially, worn by 
Princess Montenuovo, and, composed of silver 
brocade and purple violets emerging from bil- 
lows of Point de Flandres, was extremely com- 
plete in its every detail. 


Countess Palsy, née 





Almasy, who sang some Lieders which 
brought the tears to many an eye, was clad 
in snowy waves of mousseline-chinoise, an 
idealized kind of mousseline de soie, for it is 
embroidered in white silk, like crépe de 
Chine, It was smothered in plissés of Valen- 
ciennes lace as ethereal as cobwebs. Her 
pearls were something to be remembered and 
envied to one’s dying day, being, in fact, 
almost the size of robins’ eggs, and a thick 
fringe of lilies-of-the-valley, which protruded 
from the lace balayeuse of her skirt, wafted 
about her the sweetest and most soul-inspiring 
of odeurs de printemps. Countess Kielman- 
segg sang some French chansonettes with her 
usual inimitable brio; she looked more than 
ordinarily well in clouds of tulle, black as 
night, and like night itself, constellated with 
stars of diamonds, while a gigantic crescent 
of sapphires and brilliants shone above her 
brow. 

The supper was in perfect keeping with 
the rest of the entertainment. It was served 
at little tables, each one decorated with a 
different sort of flower—here violets, dark 
and light; there sulphur-hued peonies with 
rosy hearts ; further, mimosa tied with silver 
cord, and again, poppies, pink, red, white, 
mauve and white, etc., etc. The table where 
sat the young Princess Pauline was covered 
with white heather and golden-bloomed 
broom, sent to her that very morning by one 
of her most intimate friends, who has mar- 
ried a Breton of ancient lineage, and who 
lives in the most poetical of carved and tur- 
retted manors on the coast of grand old Fin- 
istere. I must not omit to say that the pro- 
grammes of this charming concert were due 
to the witty and masterly brush of the cele- 
brated court painter, Angeli, who was among 
Prince Metternich’s honored guests. 

Baroness Wallsee, 


ST. PETERSBURG 


(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 


‘T ‘He winter has been officially declared 
to be over here, and officially also 
has spring been most solemnly an- 

nounced, but unfortunately, this has not 
brought us any of the delights of the magic 
season, and ‘‘unofficially’’ we are still 
wrapped in our furs to the very eyes, and con- 
templating with some melancholy the efforts 
of sheepskin-clad Moujicks, on duty on the 
banks of the Neva, to induce the thick ice to 
give way to their persuasive iron-shod wooden 
crowbars ! This ceremony of breaking up 
the ice is very impressive and quaint, and is 
undertaken in order to free the three wooden 
bridges which span the Neva in company 
with one solitary stone one. Why we should 
not be provided with stone bridges right 
through is a mystery to the entire population, 
but it is not without reason that our Town 
Council is called the ‘* Douma,’’ a word 
derived from the verb ‘‘ doumat,”’ or, to 
think ; little else is done there than thinking, 
just as little else but talk takes place at the 
Parliament in London, and that is why, 
although our wooden bridges which cannot 
stand the shock of the breaking up ice, and 
have to be put out of mischief’s way every 
spring with the tenderest care and at an enor- 
mous cost, are religiously maintained, instead 
of having long since been replaced by more 
resisting and practical structures. The songs 
of the Moujicks as they burst the thick slabs 
of ice which hold the bridges prisoners I 
would not willingly miss, and I always make 
a point of driving to the river edge as soon as 
this operation commences to hear the deep 
voices give vent to the semi-barbaric melodies 
I love so well. The song of the ‘* Doubinka,”’ 
or wooden cudgel, always delights me, and I 
am free to assert that it is delivered beauti- 
fully, in part singing, and produces a weird 
and exciting effect as it rebounds from every 
block or slab of ice to the snow-coated banks 
of the mighty river, 

We are all at present living in a state of 
perpetual and pleasurable excitement in view 
of the approaching coronation festivities. 
Every aristocratic feminine head is filled with 
visions of gala toilettes, which are planned 
out with the charitable view of making every 
other woman turn yellow with envy! Well, 
yellow being now the fashionable color ‘¢ par 
excellence’ they may regret this contretemps 
less, but still the rivalry is astonishing, when 





one takes into consideration that we are all 
more or less connected, and under ordinary 
occasions the best of friends, Of course the 
members of the Court will wear the usual 
Court uniform, the graceful ‘* Kakochnick ”’ 
ablaze with diamonds and other gems, the 
crimson velvet trains, and the long veils so 
becoming to all ages and styles, but neverthe- 
less these costumes will be more or less gor- 
geous according to the means of the wearers, 
and that is where the devil will find out his 
own, for what are not women capable of in 
order to eclipse her best friend in point of 
jewelry or fine feathers ! 

Magnificent the occasion will certainly be. 
Some say that it will by far outshine the last 
coronation, and so we are wild with delight 
and expectation. Our diamonds are at the 
Court jeweler’s to be reset with befitting 
splendor ; we are ransacking our grandmother's 
long locked-up treasures to unearth marvelous 
antique laces, and quaint old-fashioned orna- 
ments, which are susceptible of being reno- 
vated by the artists of to-day, and many of us 
are ordering from Paris the very créme-de-la- 
creme of the jeweler’s art I, for one, 
having some remarkably good rubies lying 
idle, have sent them to the ‘*Capitale du 
Plaisir,’? where they are going to be set in 
the shape of hedge roses surrounded by fringes 
of oats and maidenhair ferns of diamonds 
meant to tremble and sparkle at every one of 
my steps! These glittering garlands will be 
attached to both skirt and corsage, not except- 
ing the train, and I am quite proud of my de- 
signs and ideas in the matter. 

Meanwhile the Czar and Czarina have 
been taking things quietly. They were to be 
met every day in their plain little sleigh, 
skimming along the frozen snow, the Em- 
press wearing a simple tailor-made skating 
costume of dark cloth, sparingly trimmed with 
fur and a small toque of fur, which sat very 
well on her pretty head, She looks well and 
happy and so does the young Autocrat of all 
the Russias himself—an autocrat of an im- 
proved type, and who is certainly not one to 
his charming wife, whose slightest wish he 
obeys with praiseworthy alacrity. 

The other night I was much pleased with 
a gown worn by the Czarina at the opera. 
She does not generally go in for very elabo- 
rate toilettes, being quite content with donning 
simple, if rich, dresses, and the material 
being in her eyes of more importance than 
the trimmings—a queer, by-the-bye, idea in a 
time when fashion leaders wear the common- 
est stuffs lined with costly satins and loaded 
down with lace of untold value. Well, to 
return to the toilette in question. It was of 
a singularly dainty-looking Louis xvi. bro- 
cade, in tones of shell-gray and sea-lavender. 
The bouquets woven into the silk were not 
conventional in pattern, but seemed scattered 
broadcast upon the gleaming surface, slender 
trails of grayish leaves and buds disappearing 
among showers of falling petals detached from 
the various flowers. Shell-gray marabout 
tips nestled on the edge of the train around 
the décolletage and in two undulating lines 
on either side of the skirt, while cordons of 
white and pale Neapolitan violets peeped 
forth from under the hem of the “ jupe”’ 
and fell over the bare arms. The jewels 
worn by Alexandra Féodorowna with this 
fetching get-up were old-fashioned amethysts 
in modern setting, and rendered extremely 
pretty by the adjunction of diamonds of the 
first water. The gloves were of shell-gray 
untanned kid, very long and loose, and the 
slippers of shell-gray satin, sewn with seed 
pearls. . Vera. 


PARIS 


(From Our Own Correspondent.) 


Urrah! At last the campaign which 
H women of taste and chic have so 
long kept up against the godet skirts 

and the exaggerated sleeves has finally taken 
effect, and the oracles of fashion, including, 
of course, all our leading couturiers, declare 
that from the very outset of the coming sea- 
son these two eyesores will disappear. The 
skirts will be supple, undulating, graceful, 
and will be given just enough fullness to 
avoid the ungainly clinging of some ten years 
ago. We have had a narrow escape from the 
dread crinoline, and at one time, what with 
horsehair linings, and other sorts of stiffen- 








ings, the godet skirt amounted very nearly to 
the same thing as one of the hideous hoop 
skirts which covered our mothers and grand- 
mothers with ridicule during the latter end of 
the second Empire here. The corsage Louis 
xvi. is the fancy of the moment, and very 
sweet it looks when revealing between its 
flowered satin revers a flood of precious laces 
and diaphanous mousseline de soie. The 
sleeves thereof are tight-fitting to above the 
elbow, and then there is a slight fullness 
drooping becomingly downward. Real lace 
is used on everything, from hats and bonnets 
to lingerie, corsets and garters ; it is a positive 
fad, and, unfortunately, a mighty expensive 
one, but that is, naturally, of no importance 
to women who consider the adornment of 
their person as the most important function of 
femininity. Another novelty are the spring 
costumes made of coarse sail cloth. I cannot 
say that they are pretty, but still they are gen- 
reux when made, and especially cut by one of 
our great ‘artistes de la couture.’ Rather 
anomalously, they are lined throughout with 
soft satin of extremely rich texture, the con- 
trast being, if nothing else, a bit piquant, 
Scrim, sprigged muslin in pale colors, printed 
foulards embroidered, or rather re-embroid- 
ered, over the printing, Algerian gauze, taffe- 
tas Louis xvi., adorned with garlands of 
painted, wrought or embroidered flowers, and 
slim blades of light in the shape of metallic 
stripes, are very much in demand, and as to 
tints, they are returning steadily to the evan- 
escent shades which include porcelain-blue, 
old rose, sunset-pink, frond-green, vanilla- 
cream, pearl-gray and palest of pale lavenders, 

The prettiest toilettes are seen at the thea- 
tres just now. I had a box for one of the 
Répétitions-Générales of the Théatre Libre 
last Saturday, and was really struck by the 
number of exquisite gowns which I noticed 
there. Of course these Répétitions-Générales 
are not haunted by the ordinary playgoers, 
but by a far more select and privileged public. 
In the box next to mine sat a lovely young 
Russian princess, who wore an odd and re- 
markably chic combination of maize silk 
canvas, made over shimmering greenish, 
bluish, mauvish satin of an indescribably soft 
hue, which shone through the sheerness of 
the canvas very attractively indeed, The 
trimming was formed by rows of narrow 
bands cf feathers of the same color, not mar- 
abouts either, but sleek, shining, diminutive 
quills, set one over another and belonging to 
a gorgeous kind of South American bird. 
The high military collar and draped cuffs 
were of maize velvet and allowed cascades of 
russet Point d’Alencon lace to emerge in 
fleecy clouds. On her blond hair the prin- 
cess wore a quaint little bonnet, looking 
something like a ‘‘ coiffe,’” composed of lace 
and feathers and adorned with three tall 
ivory-tinted ospreys, intermingled with uncut 
emeralds set on invisible wires. Blouses are 
to be seen there in great number. They are 
of an elegance which is fairly startling. Some 
are of faintly colored satin, overcast by clouds 
of crépe or of gauze, incrusted with priceless 
lace; others are dotted with gemmed em- 
broidery, and, finally, there are some made, 
as it seems, entirely of fresh flowers, such as 
moss rosebuds, eglantines, violets or other 
small blossoms, sewn together on a founda- 
tion of heavy silk. Spring-flower hats—that 
is, head-gears covered altogether with cluster 
upon cluster of daffodils, buttercups, snow- 
drops and primroses—are the order of the 
day ; and for the matter of that, the order of 
the evening too, for they make charming 
theatre coiffures. They are light, airy, fra- 
grant—the flowers, when artificial, being 
perfumed to imitate nature—and especially 
suited to youthful faces. 

The luncheon given by the Austro-Hun- 
garian Ambassador in honor of Archduke 
Frederick and Archduchess Isabelle the other 
day was a marvel of its kind. The table 
was embellished by six large corbeilles of Saxe 
porcelain filled with snowballs and lilies, 
attached to each other by long streamers of 
white and lemon-hued moiré ribbon, The 
Ambassadress, Countess Wolkenstein, wore 2 
somewhat severe-looking gown of dark ruby 
velvet very plainly made with a long squar 
train and relieved with rouleaux of ruby satin 
clasped with antique buckles of ruby cabo- 
chons mounted in dull burnished gold. Th: 
Archduchess’s simple little frock of blac 
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taffetas-Pompadour was brocaded with knots 
of variegated anemones in pale mauve, pale 
yellow, and pale pink and a fraise of oid lace 
encircled her throat. Her Imperial High- 
ness’s Lady-in-waiting, Countess Chotek, 
wore light blue foulard-sergé, and Countess de 
Berchtold pale blue soie-merveilleuse turned 
bick bv revers of buttercup yellow velvet, 
while Countess Lutzow had on a lovely 
Persian-lilac dress softened by a regular 
avalanche of Venetian point lace. To my 
taste, however, the mieux-réussie of all the 
toilettes I saw there was one of sack-cloth— 
a great novelty—lined throughout with thick 
luminous white satin which shone through 
the loose hemp-colored material. The skirt 
was bordered by a deep band of white satin 
covered by marguerites of old mellowed 
guipure and the corsage had a vest of the same 
material also overlaid with guipure. A white 
satin sash was tied around the slender waist 
of the wearer, and her collar was of the satin, 
scintillating with all manner of little diamond 
beasties, flies, spiders, tiny butterflies, May- 
bugs and even caterpillars. Negligently thrust 
in the belt, slightly to left, was a cluster of 
white and pink azaleas and mignonette. 
Comtesse de Champdoce, 


FASHION DECREES THE 
WEARING OF JEWELS 


Here is such a demand for jewels lately 

i that the jewelers of Vienna, Paris 
and London are utterly at a loss how 

to supply their customers with what is de- 
manded from them. Have foitunes suddenly 
become larger? is what occurs to one’s mind 
when one thinks of this extraordinary increase 
of luxury. As far as one can judge such is 
not the case, and therefore it remains a mys- 
tery how women can afford to spend such 
enormous sums on diamonds, rubies, emer- 
alds, pearls and sapphires! To be sure, the 
South African mines are responsible for a 
good deal of the vogue of a surfeit of diamonds 
just now, for some of those interested in the 
diamond fields of that region have gone so far 
as to give dinners where uncut gems of that 
description were presented to the ladies who 
honored the feast, at dessert, as though the 
But still, 
the 


gems had been so many pebbles ! 
this does not by any means explain 
strange quantity of orders which jewelers aze 
getting every day in the principal capitals of 


Europe. Paste is not even looked at, al- 
though it has of late years attained a perfec- 
tion hitherto undreamt of, and so great, 
indeed, that nothing but experts can distin- 
guish the bona fide diamond, ruby or sapphire 
from the imitation article. This does not 
prevent our élégan’es from buying ceaselessly 
parures that are of the most expensive and 
elaborate nature, and from filling their jewel 
cases with far more ornaments of a costly— 
nay, of a ruinous description—than they may 
well wear. 

Everything to-day is be gemmed and be- 
jeweled, Watches, portemonnaies, card cases, 
umbrellas, combs, hairpins, bouquet-holders, 
toilette sets, napkin-rings, whips and crochet- 
needles, regardless of expense, are studded with 
brilliants, turquoises, amethysts or pearls, and 
as to the amount of bracelets, rings, riviéres, 
colliers and other ornaments which a woman 
of the world manages to accumulate on her 
person during the course of twenty-four hours, 
it is simply incredible! 

On the Graben in Vienna, in the Rue de 
la Paix and the Palais Royale in Paris, Unter 
den Linden in Berlin, and in short at all 
places where articles de luxe are sold, in 
whatever metropolis that may be, the jeweiers 
are carrying on a tremendous amount of busi- 
ness. In Russia the approaching coronation 
festivities have a good deal to do with this 
state of affairs, and explains it, but still this 
would not account for the same thing taking 
place almost universally, There are, to be 
sure, some mighty tempting things to be seen 
of that description. The heavy, ponderous 
style of years ago has disappeared, to make 
room for the most artistic light, dainty—if 
one may say so—form of jewelry which it is 
possible to conceive. 

What can one argue when a pretty woman 
falls in love with a network of tiny brilliants, 
meant to cover the bare shoulders like with a 
flood of moon rays, and in the meshes of 
which are caught, here and there, some extra- 


ordinarily fine and lustrous single stones, of 
unusual brilliancy and beauty? Being a pretty 
woman, is she not entitled to enhance her 
charms with such a marvel as the one above 
described? She may have seen the humdrum 
set of diamond stars, or the old-fashioned 
string of brilliants, rising sun and ‘* dor- 
meuses *’ too often to be much attracted by 
them, but when it comes to belts of tur- 
quoises which emphasize the slenderness of 
the waist, to cordons of pearls both pink and 
white, which are so set that they give the 
bust and arms a loveliness until then unknown 
to their happy possessor, or when she is shown 
a flight of tropical birds in multi-colored 
precious stones, which sparkle with all the 
fires of an Oriental sunset, and when dis- 
played on a court or reception dress will make 
every other woman in the room turn pale 
with envy—how can one blame the poor little 
society butterfly for being anxious to emulate 
Esau in selling even her birthright in order to 
obtain so entrancing an object? 

Beauty unadorned is all very well, and we 
have heard of the astounding social successes 
of women who like, Madame de Staél, or 
Madame Reécamier, were perfectly content 
with going into the world, or with receiving 
their friends and acquaintances clad in plain 
black velvet, unrelieved by so much as a link 
of gold or two, about their shapely necks, or 
who considered a tulle tunic looped up with a 
few roses as perfectly sufficient to set off 
their beauty; but all this happened many 
years ago, when all the modernism and chic 
of a fin de-siécle was as a closed letter to the 
benighted inhabitants of our pianet, and 
when Chateaubrian, Lamartine, and other 
kindred spirits wrote odes to the stars re 
posing in the bosom of the firmament, 
and not to the scintillating ones which we 
adorn ourselves with now. ‘* Temp passati,”’ 
says the Italian, and he is not far wrong. 
To-day we insist upon being the cynosure of 
all eyes. Wherever we go we must, ‘‘nolens 
volens,’’ eclipse our less fortunate sisters ; and 
we would sooner give up the long silky hair, 
of which we are so proud, than go into soci- 
ety looking less fine than our neighbor ! 
Some of us love jewels for their own sake, 
just to admire their exquisite glitter, or to 
watch the light as it gleams through their 
prismatic colors, but that is the minority, 
for as a rule we value personal adornments 
especially on account of the effect they pro- 
duce upon others; so do also, for the matter 
of that, the native women of the South Sea 
Islands, who hang bright-hued shells about 
their neck and waist, with the purpose of 
arousing the admiration of the stalwart war- 
riors whom they seek to please, and perhaps 
also as we do ourselves, to vex and annoy their 
less fortunate friends and relatives. 

Marquise de Sourdy. 


LONDON DRESS NOTES 


Escriptions of dress so often sound 

D wearisome, by reason of the necessary 
technicalities of their summing up, 

that I am often shy of imposing needless detail 
without the ‘alleviating circumstances’ ofa 
sketch. But, if any young woman with a 
taste for the beautiful will follow me through 
the intricacies of this following frock, she 
will be rewarded by getting an account verba- 
tim of one of the best gowns which a 
man-milliner, famous for his originality, has 
accomplished this year, It is one of a forth- 
coming big trousseau, and cost the modest 
sum of fourthousand francs. A thick duch- 
ess satin of real dog-rose pink was the founda- 
tion on which this work of art was built up ; 
the skirt flat in front and at the sides, which, 
though tight over the hips, widened into well- 
set-out godets below. Frills of old Louis 
Seize Alengon lace trim the apron, or middle 
seam, at each side, the same lace falling in 
cascades to the end of the skirt. Rosettes of 
amber satin ribbon, made with ends, are sewn 
on at intervals across the lace, each end of 
ribbon being ornamented with alternate posies 
of violets and yellow hyacinths, The bodice, 
shaped with exquisite art, shows no seams, 
but, cut rather low, is fastened between folded 
plaits at the back. Its front is in the fashe 
ionable blouse form, with wide folds, from 
which points of Alengon lace fall over the 
skirt, and bows of yellow satin mbbon. I 
much admired the waistband, which is made 
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of two bands of the yellow ribbon, placed 
apart, and fastened with rosettes behind, 
Full epaulettes of Alengon form sleeves, and 
these are caught up with knots of the same 
violet and yellow flowers which appear on the 
skirt. Under the lace drapery I should have 
mentioned that pink mousseline de soie is 
used as a foundation, thus giving the nece:- 
sary fullness and softness which are still re- 
quired in otherwise diminishing sleevelets. 
1 recommend this chic dress to the attention 
of some smart reader. She will not meet her 
double here, as the original is on its way by 
now to Odessa, where resides one of the best- 
dressed women in Europe, who is shortly to 
become Baroness de Gunzbourg. 

Tulle braid, embroidered with gold thread, 
and spangled with silver, is one of the new 
trimmings which abound in such variety this 
season. I saw a dinner dress of white satin 
worn by a bride some evenings since trimmed 
with it, which, with sleeves and vest also of 
white tulle, fully puffed, looked very charm- 
ing. One example of true-lovers’ knots and 
forget-me-nots worked in different blues on 
white satin, so commended itself as a tea-gown 
or dress panel that I induced a luxuriously 
minded friend to immediately annex it at the 
very moderate price asked. Before quitting 
the subject of evening gowns I wish to put to 
the feminine vote a very charming mauve 
satin, made in a new way, which is here re- 
produced as well as I can verbally describe it. 
The skirt is formed in rather wide accordion 
plaits all round, two pahels of broad Alencgon 
insertion jeweled with tiny paste being car- 
ried down both sides of front. The bodice, 
also plaited, has a gracefully draped garniture 
of the same yellowish lace, powdered in the 
new way with smal] brilliants. A bunch of 
realistic thé roses and heliotrope catches the 
lace butterfly low on one side. Puffed sleeves 
turned up very high complete a very lovely 
little gown. 

Have I sufficiently assured everybody that 
capes are undergoing, not a radical, but rather 
a conservative change, since the old style of 
Marie Antoinette’s time reappears in our 
fashionable midst? This description of the 
coming by-and by will explain itself unmis- 
takably. The long, square ends reaching to 
the feet, with ruchings and trimmings of 
tulle, are but modern adaptations of a long- 
past mode, Green and copper shot silk is the 
material of which it is composed, bows of 
green satin ribbon, sewn into the bouillonnée 
of black tulle, giving. an added touch of 
gaiety. Eventhe Marie Antoinette coiffure— 
with modifications—is already accepted by 
some who pride themselves on being the first 
to adopt a departure, and at a lit:le diner in- 
time in Paris, about ten days since, I was lost 
in awe over a lovely lady who wore a curled 
and supple chignon, with two short curls rest- 
ing affectionately on her white neck in identi- 
cal semblance of the head-dress we see in some 
pictures of the ill-fated Queen. One of the 
new diadem tiaras, worn almost over the fore- 
head, completed this singular but historically 
correct arran.ement. I cannot think the 
style will obtain, somehow. Fancy going to 
an evening party in ringlets !—for that is what 
it practically amounts to—only one never 
knows what fashion may make one arrive at. 
I heard dozens of women vow that nothing 
would induce them to wear hair loosely puffed 
over the ears in laborious undulations. But 
that was two years ago! She who goes now 
in severely plain and tightly drawn back- 
tresses has not, it may be safely pronounced, 
the habit of the fashionable world, L. 


MUSIC 


LAST CONCERT, BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


< ir fifth and last concert of this splen- 
did orchestra took place under its 
leader, Mr. Emil Paur, on Thurs- 
day, 26 March. It came right between the 
concerts of the Chicago Orchestra, a fact 
which afforded the critics a fine opportunity 
to compare these two organizations. The 
programme consisted exclusively of excerpts 
from Wagner's works. This necessarily 
called forth a comparison with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, which had just per- 
formed Wagner’s works at the Academy. In 
both cases must the laurels be given to the 
Bostonians. As far as beauty of tone—Klang- 
schénheit is an admirable German word—is 


concerned, no other orchestra in this country 


can rival the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Yet Mr. Thomas is a greater conductor ¢! 
Mr. Paur. A comparison with the N;, 
York Symphony Orchestra is hardly fair, { 
during this season it can only be regarded 

a fine opera orchestra, from which n 
must expect the high finish of a symp! 
orchestra. 

Concerning the programme I cannot 
that I consider it an ideal one. In th 
place I seriously object to a Wagner 
gramme on a symphony night. Mor: 
we have heard several times this wint 
the operas from which excerpts were pla 
Why were not selections from Parsifal ¢ 
which cannot be. performed outside of 
reuth, or from the Flying Dutchman, 
admirable work which for some reason 
another is very sadly and unjustly neg: 
in this country? I gladly would have n 
that commonplace Meyerbeerian Rienzi over. 
ture, with its hellish noise. Why produce 
great master’s worthless stuff when his grea: 
creations abound in passages of surpassin; 
beauty? And, lastly, I would like to ask 
why do we never get Beethoven programme 
in symphony concerts? Why? 

However, I did not allow the above con- 
siderations to mar my thorough enjoyment 
this programme. Of the execution I can onl) 
speak in terms of unqualified praise. Every 
selection was played with wonderful shading 
and immense spirit, Mr, Ben Davies sang 
Walther’s Prize Song and Siegmund’s Spring 
Song in a masterly manner. 


LAST THOMAS CONCERT 


On Saturday, 28 March, Mr. Thomas gave 
the last of his series of concerts. Brahms’ 
Serenade does not fulfill what the opening 
promises. It is a dull and lengthy work. 
The audience gave a sigh of relief when at 
last it was over, But there was something 
infinitely worse in store for us—a dreadful 
soporiferous aria of Handel, with which Mr. 
Ben Davies lulled the tired audience to sleep. 
The first bars of Schubert’s divine unfinished 
Symphony roused all from their lethargy and 
made us feel the convincing power of heaven- 
inspired music. Beethoven’s immortal Leo- 
nora, No. 3, overture, held the listeners spell- 
bound, of course. By request, Chopin's A 
flat Polonaise, superbly instrumentated by Mr. 
Thomas, electrified the listeners. After the 
intermission Mr. Thomas was presented with 
a very substantial token from his many ad- 
muirers. 

On the whole, Mr. Thomas had offered us 
very fine programmes, but decidedly too much 
of Brahms. I willingly admit Brahms to be 
the greatest of living masters, but cannot be 
blind to the fact that many of his works are 
dull and uninteresting. Biilow’s rc mark 
about the three great B’s is more terse than 
true. I would not give Beethoven's Sym 
phonies alone for all the works of Bach and 
Brahms together. 


FAREWELL OPERATIC PERFORMANCES 


On Friday, 27 March, Klafsky and 
Alvary bade us good-by for this season, 
Isolde and Tristan respectively. The au 
dience, wrought to the highest pitch of enthu 
siasm, took this opportunity to give both 
artists a tremendous ovation, such as few 
singers can boast of. Both were literally 
showered with flowers, Ladies, in their ex 
citement, threw the very flowers they wore in 
their hair or on their bosoms. Klafsky is 
undoubtedly the greatest dramatic singer | 
have ever heard. She eclipses even Lillie 
Lehman. Side by side with her must be 
ranked the incomparable Emil Fischer, who 
received a no less enthusiastic ovation on the 
following day, when he bade us farewell as Hans 
Sachs. If Alvary sang as beautifully as he poses 
and acts, he would deserve a place with these 
two peerless artists. A word of appreciation 's 
also due to that wonderful artist, Fr. Ter- 
nina, who would have been better and more 
justly appreciated had she not sung with the 
incomparable Klafsky. Nor must Herr 
Lange and Herr Popovici be forgotten when 
we speak of the stars of this season's com- 
pany. Mr. Damrosch and Herr Lohse, the 
conductors, deserve no secondary place w hen 
enumerating the artists that have made this 
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SPORTSWOMEN IN THE 
FIELD 


Series of articles with this interesting 
A title have been running in the Ladies’ 
Pictorial, from which the following 

notes are taken: 

No small change has come over the spirit 
of hunting since the days when the Lord 
Mayor kept his merry pack of foxhounds near 
his London house and had his favorite meets 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, St. James’s and 
May Fair. As the great city grew and spread 
hounds were gradually forced farther afield, 
and it was then, before che time of the intro- 
duction of steam, that serious difficulties in 
conveying themselves and their horses to the 
meets of their chosen hunts beset those sport- 
ing men whose lot was cast in London. Of 
the few packs then available from town that 
which owned Lord Dacres as master was one, 
though the man who would enjoy a day with 
those hounds had to face the question of send- 
ing his hunter down into the country the day 
before and perhaps of leaving him there the 
following night, while to get himself to the 
place of meeting he had to choose between 
the expense of posting or the discomforts that 
attended the journey in a gig. It was not till 
London became the centre of the great net- 
work of railways that now cover the land in 
all directions that hunting from town became 
an easy and comparatively inexpensive relaxa- 
tion to him who was tied to one or other of 
the pursuits of money-getting in the metrop- 
olis But no sooner was hunting thus made 
possible than the fear arose that the passage 
of the iron horse over the peaceful country 
fields and pastures would prove the destruc- 
tion of the sport itself. How could hounds 
and their followers cross the land invaded by 
the rushing monsters without imminent dan- 
ger to life and limb? Did not the advent of 
the railroad mean the death-knell to fox- 
hunting ? 

But time passed, and hunting still flour- 
ished, and though the town lovers of sport 
had to travel farther, yet seated in cosy com- 
fort in a railway carriage, with their hunters 
in the boxes close at hand, they were landed 
at their destinations with an ease and speed 
that would have seemed miraculous to their 
forefathers. Anywhere within a radius of 
fifty miles from Charing Cross meant but a 
short day from town, and he who did not 
mind an early start and a return to a late din- 
ner after the day’s work was over could com- 
pass a much greater distance. In fact the 
railways were found to have done nothing to 
diminish but much rather to increase what an 
old writer with a fine wealth of adjectives 
calls the ‘* elastic, exciting, enthusiastic, ex- 
hilarating, bounding, bracing, buoyant accom- 
paniments ’’ of the chase. 

The present country of the Hertfordshire 
Hunt, formerly known as that of Lord 
Dacre, is one which at all times has com- 
mended itself to those who hunt from 
London, and who that has been in the neigh- 
borhood has not at some time paid a visit to 
the far-famed kennels at Luton which were 
built in such princely style by the late Mr. 
Gerard Leigh? With the name of the two 
past Masters of the Hunt, Lord Dacres and 
Mr. Leigh, we must always associate that of 
the veteran huntsman ‘‘ Bob’? Ward, who 
was said by a well-known sporting writer to 
be ‘fan institution of the Hertfordshire 
Hunt.’’ And not only has the country been 
fortunate in the men of hunting fame whose 
career in the field has been bound up with its 
fortunes, but women riders to hounds as keen 
and intrepid as any in the land have shown 
what fine hands and a good seat could enable 
them to accomplish in a straight line over the 
plough and through the woodlands of the 
hunt territory, And from Hertfordshire the 
transition to the fair pastures of Leicestershire 
is an easy one, and there and in Warwick- 
shire and the Vale of Aylesbury most of those 
whose lot is cast within the borders of the 
home hunt are to be seen at some time in the 
season holding their own and yielding pride 
of place to none. 

When the time came for me to try a day 
from town with the Hertfordshire, the advice 
from ‘‘one who knew ”’ reached me, ‘* Do 
not choose a Saturday, for we always get a 
good many strangers on that day.’’ But good 
as the counsel was, the last day of the week 











proved the only one that was possible for the 
promised visit, so at the risk of being classed 
as an interloper and an alien instead of as a 
welcome guest, Saturday morning saw me 
spinning through the bright, rare sunshine on 
my way tothe meet at Ashridge. A pretty 
scene was spread before us as well, for I had 
joined forces with some friends on the way — 
arrived in front of Lord Brownlow’s splendid 
old house. But as every one was just on the 
move we had not a moment to spare if we 
would not be left behind. 

‘* Where are we going?’’ ‘*To Frithes- 
den Copse,’’ was the rapid question and an- 
swer exchanged as we trotted off in the rear 
of hounds and their compact little body of 
followers. But the copse was untenanted. 
‘*The fox has taken to reading the papers to 
see where danger lies. He is as wary as an 
old parliamentary hand,”’ said a man, airing 
the ancient joke with such a happy sense of 
enjoyment that everyone joined in the laugh 
as heartily as if they had never heard of this 
mythical fox before. It was evident, how- 
ever, that the allusion was to some old cus- 
tomer who had before done duty in affording 
sport, and, indeed, before the end of the day 
I had learned that the race of Ashridge foxes 
was noted. One or two more coverts were 
tried before in Hill Wood we found the fox 
that had not read his papers to advantage, and 
was to pay for his ignorance by giving us the 
run of the day. Away we all went best pace 
across Hudnal Common and under the hill by 
Badger Dell to Little Gaddesden Hoe Wood. 
From end to end of this wood hounds led 
us, and thence to Ringsale Copse and on till 
we found ourselves going up Ward’s Combe 
in the direction of the Ivinghoe Hills. 
After this others besides myself seemed doubt- 
ful about locality, but it was not long before 
we came to the foot of the Pitstone Hill, 
near which there was a not unwelcome check. 
Hounds soon, however, picked up the line, 
and once more we swept merrily on till we 
reached a large covert called, I believe, Ald- 
bury Mowers, through this and on nearly to 
Tring Station. Before reaching the station 
we turned towards the village of Aldbury, 
but without passing through it. We had 
another breathing space, as Wells, the hunts- 
man, cast hounds into one or two small 
spinnies before taking them up-hill to Sallow 
Copse. Here there was a noisy chorus, as 
hounds once more hit off the line of their 
fox, and then they settled down to run over 
Ivinghoe Common, But the end was at 
hand, for the fox went to ground in a drain, 
and there he was left, after an hour and forty 
minutes --some said more—having well sus- 
tained the honor of his race. 


FRENCH NOVELS FOR PUB- 
LIC LIBRARIES 


He writer of these papers, being trustee 

I of a public library and member of a 
State Library Association, has been 

several times urged to suggest in these col- 
umns, or elsewhere, a list of French novels 
which can be freely issued to young people. 
Granting, for the sake of argument, that 
there are older people who ought to read 
everything, good or bad, the French them- 
selves set the example of making certain re- 
strictions for the young; and for public 
libraries especially, where books are bought 
with money belonging to the whole com- 
munity, some such restrictions must be recog- 
nized. In our larger cities, where French 
and German are studied even in the high 
schools, it is becoming the practice to include 
these literatures in purchases for public libra- 
ries; and as these requests have come from 
sources as far apart as the Merrimac and the 
mouth of the Mississippi, it is possible that 
such suggestions as are here offered may be of 
value both for libraries and readers. To some 
exalted Sophomores, who have just learned to 
go alone, as it were, in the French language, 
it may seem an unworthy and even a despica- 
ble thing to propose a selection of desirable 
literature as distinct from undesirable ; but as 
even these advisers might be better fora little 
good counsel, let us for a moment proceed as 
if we were not under their authority. Most 
of our readers are probably old enough to 
recognize that purity is not necessarily weak- 
ness ; in fact, the motto painted by that noble 
and lovely woman, Maria Lowell, upon her 
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baby’s cradle, was to the effect that purity 
was power—Puritas potestas; and though 
we must needs admit that it is not the only 
power and that great gifts and deeds may re- 
main for those who have lost it, yet the pri- 
mary truth that it is a power still remains 

Moreover, when we think that the great- 
est French writers have written both good 
and evil things, and that nobody can read 
everything, why not select? Grant that 
when a Frenchman writes, deliberately and 
of purpose, for youths and maidens, virgini- 
bus puerisque, he is apt to write something 
rather namby-pamby, asin Zola’s Le Réve ; it 
is also true that when he writes simply for 
art’s sake, as he prefers to do, he may write 
something that is perfectly unexceptionable ; 
he has no prejudice against virtue—nor, per- 
haps, against vice—what he seeks is art. 
Probably the most exquisite tribute ever paid 
in all literature to the force of married love, 
lighting up poverty, privation, banishment, 
with a permanent glow of bliss, is in Guy de 
Maupassant’s Le Bonheur (Happiness); and 
yet the very volume which contains it has 
also stories that are unpardonable. By saying 
this I do not mean first or chiefly that they 
would injure any pure mind, for they would 
only disgust it; but the trouble is that they 
would taint the memory and cling around it, 
like ugly words we have heard as children, 
not fully knowing what they meant. If 
now the same fountain can bring forth sweet 
waters and bitter, why not fearlessly seek the 
sweet ? 

There are certain familiar French, stories 
which it is only needful to name as the basis 
of acollection. They are indeed only too well 
known. In one of Miss Edgeworth’s tales a 
French governess is proved to be ill-educated 
because she can only name two books to be 
read by her pupils, Télémaque and Bélisaire. 
For many persons, Paul et Virginie and Pic- 
ciola will have the same elementary associa- 
tions ; and so perhaps with Xavier de Maistre’s 
Voyage Autour de ma Chambre and Chateau- 
briand’s Le Dernier des Abencerrages. So 
perhaps will also Alfred de Vigny’s Cing- 
Mars, yet it is a spirited and readable book. 
As for Madame de Staél’s Corinne, I can 
remember that when I read it in youth it 
seemed quite an era in my life. Nodier’s 
tales, though new a little old-fashioned, are 
unexceptionable. Lamartine’s Graziella has 
a charm, though rather over-sentimental. In 
Balzac’s novels there are few to avoid, although 
unhappily those few are very much to be 
avoided ; among those which can be recom- 
mended are Eugénie Grandet, La Recherche 
de l’Absolu, Ursule Mirouet, and Le Médecin 
de Campagne. Charles de Bernard, who was 
called Balzac’s best disciple, wrote Les Ailes 
d’Icare, and other good stories, now some- 
what neglected. Of Sandeau, we may include 
Mlle. de la Seigliére, Olivier, Le Chateau de 
Monsabrey, and La Maison de Penarvan. 
George Sand, once regarded as questionable in 
her books, is now viewed very differently ; 
our list should not omit La petite Fadette, 
Francois le Champi, La Mare. au Diable, 
L’ Homme de Neige, Le Marquis de Villemer, 
Mlle. de la Quintinye, and Les Maitres Son- 
neurs. I should myself include her Consuelo 
and La Comtesse de Rudolstadt (its sequel ), 
which I regard as singularly noble books ; 
but on this point some may still differ from 
me. 

All the wholesome and delightful books of 
Erckmann-Chatrian may be fearlessly recom- 
mended; as may those of Henri Gréville 
(Madame Durand Gréville), although the 
strongest of these, L’Epreuve de Raissa, is 
disagreeable at the outset, but with fine de- 
velopments of character. The collective 
writings of Madame de Pressensé and of the 
Comtesse de Ségur are endorsed by my best 
counsellors ; also, of course, those -of Jules 
Verne. Of Victor Hugo, Les Misérables, 
Notre Dame de Paris, Les Travailleurs de la 
Mer and Quatrevingt-Treize. Of Dumas the 
elder, Monte-Cristo, Les Trois Mousquetaires, 
Vingt Ans Aprés, and Le Chevalier de Maison- 
Rouge. Edmond About’s, Le Roi des Mon- 
tagnes, Mariages de Province and Mariages 
de Paris may be commended, though not 
powerful, So may Gautier’s Spirite, Loti’s 
Pécheur d’Islande, Halévy’s L’ Abbé Con- 
stantin, Malot’s Sans Famille, and Madame 
La Fayette’s La Princesse de Cleves. Bourget 
is rather insecure ground, but Terre 
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Promise, Un Saint and Aprés la Bataille ma 
be commended. So may Feuillet’s Roman. 
d’un jeune Homme Pauvre, Histoire de Siby}), 
and Le Journal d'une Femme; Jeann 
Schultz’s La Neuvaine de Colette, Mon Onc} 
et mon Cur aid Pot-au-feu; Madame Blanc’ 
(Th. Bentzon’s) Tony and Un Remord: - p 
Craven’s Eliane and Récits d’une Scur 
Mérimée’s Carmen and Colomba; Ohnet 
Maitre de Forges, Le Chant du Cygne an 
Serge Panine. Of Daudet we may tak 
Petit-Chose, Lettres de mon Moulin, 1 
Belle Nivernaise and the Tartarin book: : an 
of Cherbuliez Le roman d’une_honnét 
Femme, and that very remarkable book, Le 
Rois en exil—one so strong as to seem th 
final dismissal of what Hawthorne calle 
‘*the toy of royalty’’ from the face of th 
earth. All these selections do not necessarj! 
involve the exclusion of other books by t} 
same authors; indeed, this whole 
offered only as the basis of that other full 
catalogue which some library associat: 
should prepare. 

Of foreign authors writing in French, 
habitually translated, it is safe to name th 
Genevese tales of Tépffer and the Flemis 
tales of Hendrik Conscience, Tolstoi’s | 
Guerre et Ja Paix, Les Cosaques and Sevast 
pol. I myself should add his Anna Karénin 
which may safely be read by any one who 
old enough to read Hawthorne’s Scarlet Let 
ter, the theme 1n both cases being very pai 
ful and the treatment noble. Almost anythin 
of Tourguénief’s may be trusted, and hi 
Terres Vierges has universal applicatio 
Many of the above books I have not perso 
ally read, though I have read perhaps half ; 
them, but I have before me three differe 
manuscript lists made for librarians, all b 
cultivated women, one of whom, a teacher 
long experience, has resided much in Par 
and lives there now. It would be easy ¢ 
lengthen the list, but it is safer with Frenc 
books to do what Emerson recommended wit 
all books and read none but those a year « 
two old. There are enough here to sho 
thit, in spite of the vague prejudice whic 
lumps together all French novels as evil, it 
easy to get together quite a collection of tho 
which are not merely readable—usually mo 
readable than any others—but also reasonab 
free from moral dynamite. They will, ¢ 
course, vary somewhat in literary execution 
but here also they have the advantage impli 
in the remark of that admirable critic, th 
late M. Schérer, who divided all Frenc 
novels into two classes: those which wer 
written—meaning well written—and tho 
which were not written; but classed a 
English novels under the latter head.—' 
W. H., Harper’s Bazar. 









































MR. DAMROSCH’S SCARLET 
LETTER 


‘T “He third night the public was given 
opportunity to listen to Mr. Dar 
rosch’s own opera, The Scarlet Le 

ter. This work is nothing more than 

unsuccessful attempt, which ought to co 

vince its author that he is not destined e' 

to achieve fame as a creative artist. T 

Scarlet Letter gives evidence of a sad lack 

not only musical invention, but also of 

technical skill, Of musical characterizati 
there is not atrace. All persons sing alik 
always in the dreariest and most unmelodio 

recitative, and often in intervals beyond t 

capabilities of the greatest singers. The ' 

strumentation is coarse and noisy and mo 
otonous. The opera is not only an imit 
tion of Wagner's style, but Wagner's 0¥ 

phrases are found in great number. T 

only number of the entire opera that is 9 

positive unmusical chaos is a madrigal int 

old style in Act 11. The technical sk 
displayed here is admirable, and in strik! 
contrast to the rest of the work. ' 

The orchestra never played so badly bef 
or since. The composer was evidently ¢ 
nervous, as was evidenced by his gesticulatio 

A composer always makes a mistake when 

conducts the first performance of his " 

work. On such an occasion his nerves “ 
not obey his will. Wagner himsel! 1¢ 

did it after Tannhauser, not even + ¢ 

Bayreuth Festival of 1876, when he <cle¢t 

Richter as conductor, 
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i del to West, from North to South, |) 
everywhere, the musician, the dealer, Cy, 
the artist, the amateur, the judge, the Wy 
specialist and expert, all now acknowledge 
that never before have Chickering & Sons 
made Pianos with such magnificent artistic 
attributes as the uprights and grands now 
made by that famous and distinguished old 
firm. They are models of scientific and 
artistic Piano-building; they. are wonderful 
_instruments.”’— Musical Courier, March 4, 18%. 
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WHIST INSTRUCTION 
HAND XIV 


Continued from Vogue, 2 April 


Cepyright, 1896, by Gertrude Clapp 


"| ‘His lesson should be studied in connec- 
tion with Hand x1v., where the first 
point in that hand, viz., ‘* playing to 

the score,’’ having been commented upon, we 
now take up the second point, viz,, ** under- 
play,’” and give some examples showing its ad- 
vantage, and at the same time the play at the 
second hand to defeat it. This is more difficult, 
perhaps, to understand, but of the greatest 
advantage, and the purpose for which the hand 
was given. Since experienced players fre- 
quently * steal a trick,’’ and sometimes ob- 
tain the entire control of a suit by under- 
play, we should first consider just what under- 
play is. Cavendish’s definition is very concise 
and to the point. He says: 

‘*Underplay is holding up the winning 
card of a suit, generally on the second round, 
by leading a low card, though holding the 
best.”” 

Cavendish further states: ‘It is an ex- 
tempore stratagem, depending on observation 
of previous fall of the cards, and therefore 
best capable of explanation by examples,”’ 

Hand x11., in Vogue, gave a fine illustra- 
tion of this, where the odd trick and game 
were won by underplay, when Z led a low 
card, holding the master card of the suit, for 
the purpose of throwing the lead into Y’s 
hand if possible. 

Hand x11. gave another even more brilliant 
example. A, it will be remembered, holding 
Ace and Kg. of trumps, led a small trump 
through Y (the original strong trump hand), 
on the chance of his partner, B, holding 
either Qn. or Knv. of trumps, when B would 
be able to bring in his long suit. 

Hand xiv,, now under consideration, gives 
yet another striking example of bringing in a 
long suit, when A, at Trick 8, led a small 
heart, holding the best, having first played a 
false card (see Trick 6), to deceive his left- 
hand adversary. The deduction is obvious : 
players must be ontheir guard when they hold 
the second-best card of the adversary’s suit, 
singly guarded, and play it second in hand, 
as such a play is often right and the best 
chance of making it. For example, turn 
again to Trick 8, in Hand x1v., when it will 
be seen that Y should have played ¥ Qn. 
Hence, when the adversary has been playing 
a strong game (by leading trumps) and is 
left with the long trump, or is certain of ob- 
taining the lead again, and leads low in what 
must be his suit, underplay should be in- 
ferred and the second-best card played, second 
hand, if singly guarded. 

Another example may render this more 
clear, Suppose a small trump is led, your 
fourth hand holding Ace, Knv. and two 
small, win with one of the small ones, 





Later, if you return a small trump through 
the original leader, he may place Ace with 
your partner, and, holding Kg., he may not 
pu it on, when your partner will win with 
the Qn. or something lower, perhaps, while 
you will retain the command of the trump 
suit. Your left-hand adversary’s only chance 
of making his Kg., if singly guarded, was to 
have put it on second hand, for if the Ace 
and small ones are in your partner’s hand he 
is sure to finesse. Again: 

A leads @ 6. 

Y plays @ 10 (holding @ Knv., 10. 
one small ), 

B plays @ Kg. S— 

Z plays @ Ace. 

When A obtains the lead again he leads 
8. Y should be on his guard and infer that 
@ 6. was fourth best, in A’s strong suit, 
and that A is probably underplaying, with 
Qn. g. in his hand. Y should, therefore, 
win the 8 wich his Knv. 

Cavendish gives two examples of another 
kind of underplay, commonly called ‘* hold- 
ing up.”’ 

No. 1. Trumps are led by your left-hand 
adversary. The third hand wins the trick 
with the ace, and returns the lead through 
your hand if you are left with Kg. and one 
or two small, unless you wish to stop the 
trump lead, you should play a small one for 
the original leader will probably finesse, and 
your partner may make the third best trump, 
even though unguarded, If your partner has 
nothing, no harm is done. You can prob- 
ably make but one trump trick however you 
play. 

No. 2. Ten tricks have been played. 
Each player is left with three cards of a suit 
not opened. If the second hand plays Qn, 
of that suit, from which you infer he also 
holds Kg., your third player should not take 
it with the ace, but leave the lead with the 
second player as your best chance of taking 
two tricks, as otherwise you would have to 
lead up toa Kg. guarded, Cavendish says 
one more example should suffice: A has the 
last best trump, and ace, 10 and three small 
cards of asuit unopened. The adversary leads 
first Kg and then Qn. of that suit. A should 
pass both as his best chance of making three 
tricks if the cards are equally divided. 


and 


Whist Problem No. 2. To M. V., 
Philade]phia.—Kindly send me the answer to 
the whist problem published in 5 March 
numbe. of Vogue 

A leads a &, Y and B play small +. 
Z, knowing that B holds the second best 
trump guarded, takes the only chance of win- 
ning all the tricks by playing # Ace, and 
returning # Qn. _=Y infers that his partner 
must have major tenace in trumps, from his 
anxiety to get rid of the lead, Y thefore wins 
his partner’s Qn. with the Kg., and Y-Z 
take all the tricks. This fine coup occurred 
in actual play. 





Hearts trumps. 
A-B must take every trick. 


A leads. 


LONDON CYCLING NOTES 


THE SOCIAL SIDE OF WHEELING 


Icycling is slowly, but surely, creating a 
B revolution in the social side of country 
life. Neighbors formerly separated 
by distance, or by lack of sufficient horse 
power, now find themselves, thanks to the 
whirl, not of Fortune’s but of the bike’s 
wheel, brought within easy access. People 
are beginning to find that they can pop over 
to lunch and tea with each other with a speed 
and ease which does much to enliven lite in 
a country house, so dull at certain seasons of 
the year. Girls especially, in the country, 
have benefitted socially by the bicycling craze. 
It renders them independent of the maternal 
landau, solemnly got under weigh with horses 
and men servants. It is less trouble even, and 
better exercise, than the pony cart, which 
some time back came in as such a boon and 
a blessing to the younger members of a family. 
The question of chaperonage when bicycling 
has not yet, indeed, been threshed out. It 
will decide itself with time; the bicycle may 
be the thin end of the wedge, and do away 
with chaperonage altogether, just as it has 
brought in the triumph of divided garments, 
shrouded or unshrouded, after faddists had for 
years advocated in vain their use. On the 
other hand, the bicycling groom, introduced 
at Battersea last year by one or two leaders of 
society, may become a sine qua non in the 
country too. Or Materfamilias may assert 
herself, and, in the not far distant future, be 
seen keeping pace with her bicycling progeny 
in her auto-motor car. But, as matters stand 
now, it seems an understood thing that two 
girls together may roam about all over the 
country by daylight, and even one may-spin 
along shorter distances on lonely rural roads 
where she would not be allowed to walk 
alone. 

In the social side of bicycling there lies an 
unprospected mine of entertaining, flirting, 
and match making, which we commend to 
the attention of hostesses, maidens and 
mo _h:«. 

At present the bicycle ‘‘ride’’ is the sim- 
plest and most primitive form of social bicy- 
cling, and one which appeals to the novice 
directly she can wobble along on a flat road 
and likes herself in her new bicycling cos- 
tume. The meet takes place at some central 
spot, and the tea, the ultimate goal, at some 
country house, where the bicyclists often 
form the nucleus of an afternoon At Home. 
The ‘‘run’’ is an improved form of the 
above ride, as superior as is a gallop with the 
hounds to a ride in the Row. But it savors 
somewhat of a town ’Arry and his Saturday 
half-holiday. However, one may find the dear 
Duchess and the cream of the county equipped 
with cyclometers, and armed with their C.T. 
C. tickets, sampling the strong tea, thick 
new bread and butter, and eggs and bacon at 
remote village inns. They get plenty of 
exercise and explore the scenery of their native 
neighborhood, often more a terra incognita to 
them than the Riviera, Norway, or even 
Egypt. 

The most sporting form of bicycling 
amusement is the paper-chase. But the 
sporting is apt to interfere a little with the 
social element, Here, as in the ride and the 
run, the great thing is to collect the right 
people, and then they seem to pair off natu- 
rally together. We notice, however, that in 
one thing the bike craze bears an affinity to 
the Wagner mania. Pilgrims to the Bayreuth 
shrine of music are generally semi-detached. 
The musical husband leads about another fel- 
low’s musical wife; the one musical sister of 
a family completes the party with someone 
else’s brother, and soon. In like manner, 
the young man whose only mount is his bike 
turns up at the meet with the spouse of a 
hunting-man, who despises the craze. One 
of two sisters, with only one bicycle in the 
family, and no available brother, comes at- 
tended by the bicycling husband of a delicate 
wife. It seems all right so long as you are 
bicycling. What the evolution of the prin- 
ciple may be in the future remains to be seen. 
As we remarked before apropos of chaperones 
and knickerbockers, bicycles may have much 
to answer for in the end. 

But to return to our paper-chases. These 
require careful management, or the racing 
element will oust the social, and the weak 


xvi 


riders will be bored. From personal experi- 
ence, we have found a chase of four or five 
miles as much as ought to be attempted by a 
mixed field of ladies, men, schoolboys, and 
growing girls, to whom racing is somewhat 
injurious, The line must be carefully chosen, 
with a thorough knowledge of the country, 
and should allow of as many false scents as 
possible down bye-roads, etc., being laid. If 
the hares are men and boys (the latter are 
more equalizing), they should only be given a 
minute or so start of the ladies, who, again, 
should receive three or four minutes from the 
men. It is but few ladies that can come in 
with good men riders, and those who toil 
along hopelessly in the rear, getting lost in an 
unknown country, and straying down false 
tracks, only appearing at the ‘* kill’? when 
the rest are half-way through tea, are apt to 
find paper-chases pall. To obviate these 
difficulties, a lady sometimes rides ‘* hare ’’ 
with a man, and the latter is weighted with 
the paper bags, which should weigh some 
4lb. for a five mile chase. Too frequent 
paper is a mistake. When ladies ride * hare,’ 
the rule is generally made that no man be 
counted in before the first lady isin, An- 
other plan is telling off people to hunt in 
couples, but this is not always successful. In 
the heat and excitement of the chase, men 
will race, and the unchivalrous male of the 
present day does not relish being kept back 
by a girl who cannot ride fast, however charm- 
ing she may be in other respects. In organ- 
izing paper-chases avoid villages as much as 
possible. We, ourselves, have seen the in- 
nocent and unsuspecting village idiot knocked 
down in his native street. Remember that 
racing on the high road is technically illegal. 

When the days grow long, and too warm 
for such violent exercise, we would suggest an 
attempt to combine garden parties and bicy- 
cling in some such manner as a bicycle 
gymkhana. A gymkhana is not, as some 
have imagined, an Indian form of vehicle, a 
species of jinricksha. It is merely a combi- 
nation of sky-races and athletic sports. Some 
of these competitions can be easily adapted 
for bicycles. The best course should be a 
flat drive in a park. It need not be long. 
It is skill in trick riding, and not speed, 
which should be the object. A ‘card’’ 
could be made up somewhat as follows : 

Tilting at the ring; a potatoe and spoon 
race for ladies; ladies to dismount at a certain 
place, pick up a potato in a spoon, and bring 
it in without dropping it. A leading race for 
ladies ; riding one bicycle and leading another. 
Ditto, but a longer course for gentlemen. 
Partner race ; ladies and men riding hand in 
hand. A walking and wheeling race for 
ladies, and for men. A side-saddle race for 
men. A race without holding the handles, 
after a certain point. A card-posting race for 
ladies, cards dropped into boxes with slits, 
stuck on posts at intervals, to right and to 
left. Races in and out among little pegs, 
like the driving competitions at Hurlingham. 
A cigar race for men ; men to light up riding, 
and to finish alight. The bouquet de la féte 
might be a Gretna Green race. Men to ride 
once round the course to where their ladies 
stand awaiting them, to mount their ladies 
and ride off with them hand in hand to the 
post. 

With many competitors the width of the 
road would necessitate running the races in 
heats, to avoid damage to machines and per- 
sons. The spectators might sit in their car- 
riages, drawn up on either side the road, and 
at the conclusion an adjournment be made to 
the house or garden for tea and prize-giving. 
If a good notice was given, so that intending 
competitors could practice up the various 
cricks, a pleasing novelty and welcome change 
from the stereotype gard:n or tennis party 
would be provided. —London Queen. 


PERFECTLY INTELLIGIBLE 


Amy: ‘*Mr, Coddington proposed to me 
last night, and I promised to send him n 
answer in a flower.”” 

Maser: ‘* But suppose he doesn’t under- 
stand the language of flowers ?”” 

‘<] think he’ll understand the flower I i: 
tend to send him.”’ 

‘¢ What is it?” 

‘© A canna ”’ 
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CALL IS FOR RIGHTEOUSNESS 
DR, ANDREW D. WHITE BELIEVES THIS ALONE 
STEM THE TIDE OF CRIME—HIS 
SYMPATHIES, HE SAYS, ARE DEEP 
AND STRONG, BUT ARE ON THE 
SIDE OF THE CRIMINALS’ 
VICTIMS—A PLEA FOR 
MORALITY 


Hen speaking before the Patria Club 

V y last week about The Problem 

of High Crime in the United 
States, Dr. Andrew D. White urged as one 
of the remedies that moral instruction be in- 
culcated in the schools, and that young men 
in the universities be brought face to face 
with it by visiting in a body institutions of 
various sorts and there studying the criminal 
class. One point that he made was especially 
apposite in analyzing the cause of crime. 
He held that one potential cause of the wide- 
spread criminal education which has resulted 
in a **thugocracy,’’ to coin a word that ap- 
pears to fit the case, is the criminal education 
of children. ‘* There is,’’ he said, ** a vast 
literature in the country, seen most clearly in 
sundry illustrated newspapers and dime novels, 
but especially in the posters for sensation 
stories and plays at the theatres. Not with- 
out significance is the fact recorded in the 
newspapers a few years ago that in a large 
school for children in one of the main towns 
in the State of Michigan, a ten-year-old pupil 
to whom the teacher was giving a slight pun 
ishment drew a pistol upon her. There- 
upon search was made, and it was found that 
no less than thirteen children owned pistols 
and frequently carried them, and that three 
went constantly armed, ready to solve with 
the pistol any difficulty into which they might 
fall.”” 

Dr. White’s audience smiled at the inci- 
dent of the school children, but he sternly 
reminded them a moment later that he was 
not going about making fun for people, that 
his was a serious paper, to be seriously con- 
sidered. Continuing, he cited the case of the 
murder of a teacher by his pupils in one of the 
Western States, and then turned to the recent 


WILL 


attempt of three boys in New York City to 
murder one of their associates, the boys hav- 
ing drawn lots to decide which one should 


shoot the victim down. Finally he recalled 
the case in New Jersey of a mere lad who 
murdered a porter for his money, in which 
case the Judge called attention from the bench 
to the injurious effect of the light criminal 
literature of the country in stimulating the 
hoy to commit the crime. His conclusion 
from this premise was : 
SPECIAL EDUCATION FOR CRIME 

‘Such germs of crime are widespread 
and have struck deeply ; they cannot be cured 
immediately, but should be dealt with earn- 
estly and vigorously. But in this growth of 
high crime there is not only a general but a 
special education for it. In every town there 
are well-known dens about which can be seen 
at all hours of the day, but especially at night, 
youth in the process of education for crime, 
and the same process is carried still further in 
many, perhaps most, of our jails and prisons,”” 

In citing remedial suggestions Dr. White 
made one that was particularly pertinent. 
** Above all,’ he said, ‘‘ there should be de- 
veloped a better public sentiment, more stern, 
more determined to hold to their duties 
judges, juries, prosecuting attorneys, legisla- 
tors and governors. Among the many things 
also to be carefully kept in view by every 
thinking citizen is the exercise of the pardon- 
ing power, and in case of need, the Governor 
should be made mindful by letters that the 
eyes of the people are upon him. He is 
deluged with letters in favor of the criminal, 
secured by his attorneys, while the great mass 
of the public is silent. But finally it is of 
the very greatest importance that the proced- 
ure in cases of crime should be simple and 
the penalties speedy. ‘Thus far the death 
penalty seems indispensable. No other has 
been found so effective ; none responds more 
perfectly to the universal sense of justice,” 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT IN ENGLAND 


To emphasize the soundness of this position 
Dr. White offered the results obtained in 


Great Britain. Statistics show that with all 
the latest brutality in the population, crime, 
especially murder, is decreasing. ‘This, he 
said, was because, first, ‘‘ their prisons are 
better administered as a rule than ours, and 
there is a better separation of hardened crim- 
inals from young criminals. Secondly, be- 
cause there are fewer political claims in the 
appointment of prison officials, and in dealing 
with crime generally, including the exercise 
of the pardoning power. Thirdly, because 
there is a strong, honest, common-sense, 
averse to the pseudo philanthropy which 
pities criminals rather than their actual and 
possible victims. Fourthly, because every 
criminal has a speedy trial before an excellent 
judge, with a jury drawn from the sound, 
middle class, and if he is convicted there is 
no facility for appeal and chicanery. Legal 
jugglery with the laws against crime is not 
there allowed. And, lastly, because as a rule 
there is no appeal, and punishment follows 
speedily upon conviction, Dr, White’s last 
words were directed against the maudlin sen- 
timentality of the present day as exhibited for 
all classes of murderers, but especially those 
guilty of particularly brutal crimes. 


TEN THOUSAND FUTURE MURDERS 


“‘ Especially should the clergy and other 
leading men bring to bear upon the people 
one consideration against distorted sympathies 
for crime and against the so-called ‘ mercy,’ 
which is the worst of cruelty. To-day is the 
1oth of Apri] ; to-day I announce to you that 
there are doomed to death in the United 
States during the year which begins this day 
certainly over 10,000 people, maybe 11,000, 
who will be executed murderously, cruelly, 
without opportunity to take leave of those 
they love, without opportunity to make pro- 
vision for those dependent upon them ; all 
this multitude of persons, who have commit- 
ted no crime, will be put to death without 
the slightest regard for the fearful distress, 
sorrow and, in many cases, beggary of their 
families. Two-thirds of these deaths of in- 
nocent people during the year beginning this 
day—deaths absolutely certain, though no one 
can at present tell where they are to strike— 
fully two-thirds of these will be due to this 
easy-going, maudlin sentiment in the com- 
munity at large, miscalled mercy, but really 
the most fearful cruelty, It is constantly said 
that we ought to show mercy. True, and 
when you are next asked to sign a petition to 
secure immunity to a murderer on this plea, 
think of its effect on those who may yet be 
murdered—think of mercy to them, My 
sympathies are deep and strong, but they are 
for those who deserve them—for the suffer- 
ings of men who will be cruelly murdered 
during this coming year; for the men whose 
last thought under the assassin’s knife will 
not be for their own pain, but of their wives 
and children; for women, hard-working, 
self-sacrificing, asking to be allowed to labor 
night and day to support their children, and 
who will be murdered by brutal, drunken 
husbands ; for the children who will thus be 
orphaned and beggared. For such as these 
my sympathy is strong. I cannot waste it on 
the creatures who have caused it. Sham 
humanitarian metaphysics have become a 
stench ; the call is now for righteousness.’ * — 
Report of lecture published by N. Y. Trib- 


une, 


SOCIALISM 


r ] “He Message of the New Socialism to 
Modern Society was the title of the 
address John Brooks delivered yes- 

terday to the Women’s League for Political 

Education at Berkeley Lyceum. It was the 

second lecture of the series Mr. Brooks is giv- 

ing to the ladies composing the league. Mrs. 

Runkle, Vice-President, occupied the chair, 

The following account of the lecture is taken 

from the New York Times. 

The lecturer spoke of the aims and aspira- 
tions of Socialists, of their desire to convert 
to the public use the money now going into 
the hands of individuals as rent, interest and 
profits. He did not think it was treating the 
intelligent Socialist fairly to assume that he 
intended to accomplish his ends suddenly, or 
by revolutionary methods. 


The Socialist was a result of the ordinary 
growth of the world’s democracy.  La- 
salle considered it would take five hundred 
years to bring about the condition of things 
which he labored for. Others put it at 
one hundred years, but this was mere 
Utopia In the form of rent, interest, 
and profits, $350,000,000 was to be taken 
away from individuals and a new system 
inaugurated. 

Already the work had been begun, as was 
seen in our post offices in this country ; as in 
Switzerland, where that state had an alco- 
holic monopoly ; in Sweden, where the State 
engaged in the retailing of liquors; in Ger- 
many and England, where they controlled the 
telegraphs ; in Switzerland, the telephones, 
and as we in some places did with the electric 
lights. 

Any man who believed that interest, rent 
and profits should go to the municipality or 
state, and worked to accomplish that end, 
was theoretically and practically a Socialist. 
Every step taken in such a direction led to 
Socialism. It tended to increase the income 
of the working classes. 

When asked why he was nota Socialist, he 
simply answered that it was because he did 
not believe that society in the future was 
going to do the productive business of the 
world. He did not believe that private indi- 
viduals would cease to get interest on their 
lands or to let their houses. 

There would steadily be more and more of 
Socialism. It was making progress in coun- 
tries which were half monarchical despotisms 
as well as in the freest lands, like Switzer- 
land, where they had the referendum. There 
was a glacier, as it were, moving in that di- 
rection everywhere, without there being any 
counter movement. It 
whether the Australians had made a success 
of their ownership of railways, As politics 
was becoming democratized, so also would 
business become.democratized. There would 
be a tendency to throw some of the rent, in- 
terest and profits into the keeping of the 
community. 

No one could come in touch with this 
movement without being convinced of its re- 
ligious nature. A_ distinguished German 
professor, who had a contemptuous opinion 
of Socialism, had expressed to him, after 
hearing Ibsen and witnessing the self-sacri- 
fices of the Socialists in Berlin, the opinion 
that it was really a new religion, Men earn- 
ing only forty pfennigs.a day were willing to 
support newspapers and pay expenses of rep- 
resentatives in the Reichstag, and the aggre- 
gate of sentences that this year were- im- 
posed for lese majesté amounted to, thirty 
years. Still the sacrifice and the work 
went on, 

What ought our attitude to be? In Eng- 
land .the question was now assuming a busi- 
nesslike attempt to get as much as possible 
into the hands of the democracy. The Uto- 
pian conceptions of Socialism were being 
thrown over. The London County Council 
had dispensed with contractors, in one case in 
the building of a school, and in another the 
making of sewers, It was claimed, in the 
former instance that a saving of £600 had 
been effected, while in the latter £13,000 of 
public money was saved, 

To take charge of water, gas, and other 
plants would be to introduce a Socialistic 
régime. Promoters of these schemes of 
Socialism must learn before the fire of public 
criticism that such business must be done 
better than it would be by private corpora- 
tions, If they did not, society would soon 
put them out of office. 

The lecturer gave his experiences with 
Socialism in Roubaix, Carmaux and other 
French communes, show:ng how rampant 
Socialism was overthrown when its devotees 
elected to office did not possess business quali- 
fications. John Burns, the English Socialist, 
had told him that if the Socialists got things 
into their hands they wou!ld make it hot for 
the dead beats. 

Socialists were not to be criticised in an 
ungenerous or unfriendly way. Erasmus 
Darwin’s definition of a fool was that he was 
a man who never tried an experiment. Mr. 
Brooks believed the experiment of Socialism 
might be tried, and if unsatisfactory, rejected. 
He concluded with remarks in favor of arbi- 
tration, 
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seemed doubtful - 


THE BOSTON TERRIER 


Ne of the leading features“of the com- 

O ing bench show of the New Eng- 

land Kennel Club will be the exhibit 

of Boston terriers, a breed that has come 

to the top, apparently, after a stormy and 

troubled ‘career of kennel history. Recent 

activity in the sales of dogs of this breed, 

forcing the price of individuals into the 

thousands, has aroused inquiry among the 
fanciers as to the origin of the breed. 

The dog has been bred more or less for 
twenty-five years in an amateurish sort of 
way, and was primarily a cross between the 
English bulldog and the English terrier. The 
original Boston terrier in the main line of 
descent was Judge, owned, some thirty 
years ago, by Robert C. Hooper in his col- 
lege days. Judge’s grandson, Tom, owned 
by John F. Barnard, is officially recognized, 
however, as the original ancestor of the breed, 
and so recorded in the stud book. 

Tom was a fine brindle, with a white 
blaze on the side of his face, and white collar, 
chest, and feet. He weighed about twenty- 
two pounds, and was the first dog to rejoice 
in ascrew tail. He was a great improvement 
over his sire and grandsire, and was the first 
to show that fine quality which is present in 
the best specimens of the type to-day. Tom 
was whelped about 1878. According to the 
stud book, which must stand as official his- 
tory, Tom was bred to Kelly’s Nell, and the 
celebrated Mike, alsoowned by Mr. Barnard, 
stands recorded as their get, although it is 
strongly believed by some that a dog named 
Brick was actually the sire of Mike. 

The claim not being allowed, however, it 
is not the province of this article to discuss 
the point, and the testimony of the stud book 
will be accepted as gospel truth. Nell was a 
dark brindle, with uneven white markings, 
and weighed about twenty pounds. Her head 
was good, and her tail was three-quarters in 
length and tapered well. Mike was whelped 
about ’81 or °82, weighed some twenty-four 
pounds when in condition, and, while his sire 
was a better allround dog and somewhat 
finer and of better color, Mike had the bet- 
ter head, with strong, wide muzzle, even 
mouth, and large full eye. 

Fresh blood from abroad was imported, and 
by 1893 the breed was fairly well fixed, but 
the bench shows of the country entered them 
rather grudgingly as ‘* round-headed bull ter- 
riers,’’ ** American bull terriers,’’ ‘‘ screw 
tails,’’ etc. Through the effort of President 
Brooks, of the New England and Kennel 
Club, tbe breed was given an assured stand- 
ing, and has enjoyed since 1893 a definite 
place in kennel shows as the Boston terrier. 

The standard of the breed, as laid down by 
the Boston Terrier Club, is: A smooth, 
short-coated, compactly built dog, of moder- 
ately low stature ; head should indicate a high 
degree of intelligence, and should be in pro- 
portion to the dog’s size; body rather short 
and well knit; limbs strong and finely 
turned, no feature being so prominent that 
the dog appears badly proportioned. The dog 
conveys an impression of determination, 
strength and activity ; style of a high order, 
and carriage easy and graceful ; weight from 
fifteen tu thirty-five pounds, divided into two 
classes. 

Such, as pointed out by his admirers, is an 
ideal house and city dog, and by his outward 
beauty and affectionate disposition and strong 
attachment for his owners, decidedly plucky, 
but in no sense quarrelsome, he has steadily 
ingratiated himself into the very best society 
in the land. Going from the east, he has 
already pioneered as far west as Chicago. 
—Boston Herald. 


WEDDING GOWN 


€ Be gown, made by Madame Celest 
Dautricourt, for Miss Pearl Pierce, 
St. Louis, Mo., is of satin duchess 
in a tone of cream-white, thick and lustrous i: 
quality. There is an eighteen-inch flounce ot 
appliqué lace showing design of filmy basket 
overflowing with blossoms. The lace falls ful 
over the sleeves and crosses in front in fich: 
effect. It is then arranged in jabot effect on 
either side to foot of skirt. The lace is caug! 
on shoulders, at waist and at foot of skirt wit! 
orange blossoms. Yoke and vest of tulle. 
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These American 
Beauty roses were 
obtained from a lead- 
ing florist of New 
York, and photographed 
expressly for SOZODONT. 
The portraits are of society 
ladies who use SOZO- 
DONT regularly, and have 
beautiful teeth in consequence. Among 
people of refined tastes SOZODONT 
has been popular for halfacentury. It 
is as fragrant and refreshing as the 
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WE are indebted to Grecian genius for most of those types of beau- 

tiful women and magnificent men with which classic art has 
graced the richest galleries of the world. It seems fitting, therefore, that 
a preparation destined to enhance the beauty of even the most handsome 
among the multitude of people who were to use it should have owed the 
origin of its name to the Greek language. SOZODONT' is derived 
from “sozo,” to preserve, and “odontes,” the teeth. For half a century 
this significant word has been familiar to the world, and to-day the de- 
lightful fragrant and refreshing dentrifice of that name honors the deriva- 
tion. Do you ask why? Try it, and see! Use liquid Sozodont daily, 
the Powder (in same package) twice a week. Sample of the liquid by 
mail if you send three cents for postage and mention Vocue. Address 
the Proprietors of SOZODONT, Hall & Ruckel, Wholesale Druggists, 
New York City. 
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Solid Silver 


( Exclusively. 






STERLING 


WHITING M’rcG Co. 


Silversmiths, 






Designed Broadway & 18th St., 


and made by 
Whiting M’f’g Co. 






NEW YORK. 












‘¢ LARCHMONT Cup’ FOR SCHOONERS 


Won BY ‘* EMERALD.”’ 
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HIGHEST AWARD 
World's Columbian Exposition. 
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AN | 253 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
x F | 
Cfo om» A | (One door above 28th St.) 
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oe VAN | The Season’s Novelties : 
ES - FOR MORNING WEAR 





Double Breasted Riding Coat, 
in Plaid and Check Angola. 


THE COACHING COAT 
of Iron Gray Venetian 


. 
SPRING FASHIONS. 4 

A 
: <a 
Suits & Wraps. rs 
Tailor-made Suits, Sy 

India Silk Dresses, 

Pique and Linen Dresses. A 
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FOR EVENING WEAR 
Dress Suits of Vicuna, in all 
the New Weaves 
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Ladies’ Fancy Waists. 
Stylish Skirts. y 
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These goods are made of the newest , ‘ 
and most stylish fabrics. Orders are 
solicited and wil receive prompt and 
careful attention. 
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SUITS 
C 
ot & 
Shetland, Homespun. 
Tattersall Waistcoat, Higt.land Spats. 


GREAT WESTERN. 


FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 
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Ladies’ Top Coats, 
Capes and Jackets. 


Paris and London Models 
IMPORTED GOWNS. 


Steamer & Travelling Suits 
& Rugs. 
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A Shapely Back 
is one of the beauties imparted by the Ferris’ Waist. The 
perfect curves, the smoothly fitting shoulder straps sup- 
porting hose and preventing heavy skirts from sagging, 
unite to make the 


FERRIS’ Sexse 
CORSET WAIST 


the favorite of all women who wish to look well and feel 


Dp, Joy om 1 th a well, Made in short and extra long waist, high or low bust. 
SULOCUAN wr “ 9b . Misses’, 50c. to $1. Ladies’, $1 to $2. 


Children’s, 25c. to 50c. 


For sale by ail retailers. 
NEW YORK. SSS ce 
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Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 


preference to foreign 


vintages, 





For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 
eno -e = PARES RHEIMS, 
Being a collection of portratts of ladies of New SteuBEN Co., New Yor 


ie f 4 Fair Women York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Richmond, and | Forsale by all first-class hotels and hig b-class grocers 
C. ELIZABETH CLARK ° other American cities, originally published in 
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PURCHASING AGENT, from Vogue. Sent, post paid, to any address in the NK USED ON THIS PAPER 
50 WEST 17TH ST... NEW YORK. ; United States, Canada or Mexico—securely MANUFACTURED BY 
a VV packed in a box—on receipt of price, $7.00, by AENECKE ULLMAN Co.. 
famoreot dot phets sanitins to. alse tie OZUC ihe publishers—Vogue, 154 Fifth Avenue, New | BJ 


NEW YORK, 





York. 


Best of reterences. Correspondence solicited. 
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Series of tiresome jokes that reappear periodically, usually about house- 

A moving times, are those which bear on the disinclination of landlords to 

lease their property to people who have children. A hoary joke of this 

class is the one in which the father is represented as asking whether the real 
estate owner expects him to drown his children. 


The truth, ungracious though it may sound, is that children are really 
little animals who in their own interest, and those of others, should be reared 
where they can develope without annoyance to other people. That landlords 
should object to having their property disfigured and their other tenants 
annoyed by the activities inseparable from childhood is not surprising. 


The egotism of parents is in no way more rampantly exhibited than in 
their failure to appreciate the fact that their children can be nuisances to 
others. The parents admit that they themselves are more or less bored by 
hiring dependents to endure the society of their offspring, but when it suits 
their pleasure to inflict their children on landlords, or fellow tenants, or friends, 
they fiercely resent any intimation that the experience is the reverse of delight- 
ful. : 


The affable man or woman, too courteous to show irritation or resent- 
ment, is liable now and again to be tempted to echo the most bilious sayings 
of crusty bachelors anent children. The necessity of admiring long-skirted 
babies is trying enough, but it is supreme happiness compared to the estate of 


the unhappy victim who is compelled to make one of a little informal company 
where a small child of ordinary attainments, (regarded by its parents as an In- 
fant Prodigy, however), is urged by its natural guardians to improvise for the 
benefit of the visitors, who would be only too glad, if opportunity afforded, to 
indulge in rational conversation with one another. Now that women are col- 
lege-bred and interested not only in intellectual pursuits, but are active workers 
in various forms of public work, the details of first teeth, and first utterance of 
Mamma and Papa, and other dull chronicles of the invariable experiences of 
all but imbecile children, are as much of a bore to them as such tiresome nar- 
ratives have been heretofore to men. But still parents go on tiring visitors with 
‘< infant *’ conversation, with the result of losing the most desirable and intelli- 
gent of their friends and acquaintances. 


Infants are now regarded scientifically, and when reduced to comparative 
tables, and their physical, mental and moral attainments accurately classified 
and rated, they are interesting as topics for general conversation ; but as mere 
babies or children the data concerning their nursery exploits ought to be told 
only to such of their blood relatives as are known to be interested in tootsey- 
wootsey stuff. 


The indignant attitude of the parent over the non-appreciation of his infants 
is understandable if not defensible. He sees that all the concessions—except 
possibly bounties in France and Canada—are given to the childless couple, or 
to the bachelor of either sex. It is not alone real estate owners, but commer- 
cial people as well, who court the non-parent, and who offer inducements for 
his patronage or his service. It is all a part of the price paid for the perpetua- 
tion of the race, and each man must decide whether the result to him is worth 
the heavy penalties inseparable therefrom. 
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IN THE HORSEY SET 





BALLADE OF FASHIONS 


M. As B. 


Hen brave King Francis ruled in France, 
\ y And courtiers said, ‘* Le roi s’amuse,’’ 
They followed quick, with eager glance, 
To see the beauty he might choose ; 
Where, well bedecked from crown to shoes, 
With farthingale outspread for show, 
She stood, a dream of pinks or blues— 
Where are the styles of long ago? 


EVANS 


In later years, through maze or dance, 
The same large skirts and sleeves refuse 
To yield their place, by any chance ; 
For still a courtly grace indues 
A fashion which that court can use. 
State secreis oft such sleeves might know 
Which gladly now would we peruse— 
Where are the styles of long ago? 


Fair Anne of Austria’s romance ! 
When ‘‘ laughing in her sleeve’’ she views 
Great Richelieu retreat, advance, 
To tread a ** sarabande,’’ and bruise 
His pride and love. Each age imbues 
Its styles and times. Reform is slow. 
Now Marie Antoinette’s mode woos— 
Where are the styles of long ago? 


ENVOY 
Dames of the past, thanks for these cues. 
No more we need to ask, for lo ! 
We daily find, in Fashion News, 
Where are the styles of long ago? 


HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


T this season, when the feminine mind is 
devoted more or less to the considera- 
tion of what to wear, the advocate 

of reform clothing is not apt to put herself 
very much in evidence. As a rule the profes- 
sional apostle of health is wont to take to the 
platform during the winter months, when her 
course of lectures is artfully made to suggest 
to the passé and to the hopelessly ugly that 
time’s ravages and the defects of nature can be 
mitigated or obliterated by abstention from 
corsets or the adoption of new models for 
garments. The reform-clothing people, even 
the most conscientious, fail to emphasize one 
important point when urging the adoption of 
the various radical changes in woman's apparel 
which are hygienic in nature. To paraphrase 
a notable saying—a woman cannot serve 
reform and fashion : her choice will inevitably 
make her either chic or dowdy. A minimum 
of skirt or its total abolition ; an expansion of 
waist measure to twenty-six and twenty-eight 
inches ; a discarding of ‘‘improvers *’ of every 
description and a shading of the eyes in day- 
light, are some of the requisites and conse- 
quences of hygienic clothing. 

Take the fashionable figure of the day, clad 
in a costume of heavy woollen material, five- 
yard skirt, jacket bodice tight-fitting in the 
back, and gay little toque on head. What 
modishness would there be in a reformed edi- 
tion of this model? To start with, the heavy 
fabric would have to give way to something of 
much lighter weight, such as alpaca or light- 
weight serge; the width of skirt must be re- 
duced to three and one-half yards ; its length 
shortened, so as to escape the ground by two 
inches. A waist measure of twenty-six inches 
(normal size for uncorsetted figure) would al- 
most entirely do away with the curve in back 
ot bodice or jacket, from armpit to waist. 
The width of jacket at waist would be about 
that across shoulder-blades, and that would 
give the figure a square aspect instead of a 


tapering one. The fancy toque or small bon- 


i 


A PICTURE HAT 


net which affords no protection to the eyes 
would be replaced by some kind of head-gear 
which, like that used by men, would cover 
the forehead. Such a figure as here sketched 
would be the reverse of chic, but it is true to the 
principles advocated by those who preach wo- 
man’s emanipation from the tyranny of clothes. 

The reformers, however, do not put the case 
frankly. There is no compromise. If corsets 
are abolished there goes with them all hope of 
presenting a fashionable appearance. The 
tight and faultlessly fitting bodice, with waist 
measurement of from eighteen to twenty-one 
inches for thirty-six inch bust, is an indispens- 
able factor in a chic costume, and one that no 
‘‘ reform ** garment ever attains. It rests with 
the individual woman which she shall follow, 
fashion or reform ; but let her not be beguiled 
into believing that a presentable compromise is 
possible. It will be observed that platform 
ladies, attired in flowing robes, who offer 
themselves as object lessons in the art of 
healthful and graceful dressing, while they may 
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be picturesque are never, by any means, chic. 

Although the average woman on a wheel 
has learned to wear a cloth costume and an in- 
conspicuous hat, the west side thoroughfares 
still show now and again the most amazing 
wheeling ‘‘togs.*" One young woman lately 
presented a startling appearance, her costume 
being suggestive of that of a character song 
and dance ‘‘artist."" She had on knicker- 
bockers and leggings of putty-colored cloth, a 
tight-fitting brown velvet bodice with enor- 
mous sleeves, and a hat laden with every pos- 
sible garden bloom. As she rode, head down, 
with her body bent over the handle bars, she 
gave the impression of an enormous human in- 
sect that had escaped from a Kiralfy show. 

The return of the season of wheeling activity 
recalls the fact that Miss Willard, in her annual 
address last October, said of the bicycle: “It 
is the most influential temperance reformer of 
the time.”’ Happy the recreation which wins 
applause from those who go in for bettering the 
world. 
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THE PARTING OF THE WAYS 


BY CAROLINE SHELLY 


Iss Field dismounted and leaned her 
wheel against the big iron gateway, 
and held out both hands to the new- 

comer with a little cry of delight. 

“You, Dick! and I thought you were so 
busy delving into musty law books and whirl- 
ing through the gay cotillon that you had 
forgotten us all down here. Am I glad to 
see you? it isn’t the word. Come inside and 
get warm, and tell me what brought you into 
the country this cold morning ?”’ 

‘¢ Yourself,’’ said Dick, promptly, as he 


VOGUE 


grown regularly citified, Dick, and I am 
ashamed of you ; the grandeur of all this frozen 
stillness ought to impress you—there is a great 
deal to admire down here now.”” 

‘“‘I grant you that,’’ laughed Dick, 
looking down at her from his position on the 
rug, with his back to the roaring fire in the 
library. 

She made a very pretty picture standing 
there in her short tweed skirt and leather leg- 
gings, and smart little brown Derby on her 
curly head, with her hands outstretched to the 
glowing warmth. 

«‘ But I am forgetting to be hospitable,’’ she 
announced, suddenly. “©You'll stay for 
luncheon, eh?”’ 


ber when he fell with the big black, and had 
three ribs crushed ?’’ 

‘* Yes, I remember: lucky devil ! 

*¢ What, to have three ribs crushed ?”’ 

‘*No, to have your opinion on his pur- 
chase,’’ with a shade of dissatisfaction in his 
tone. ‘It isan opinion worth having. I should 
like to see the dealer that could hoodwink you 
in an exchange.”” 

‘* Thanks. Have you hunted at all since 
you left here? 

‘¢ Only the elusive dollar,’’ sadly. «I find 
Iam far more expert at fox-hunting.’’ 

Daisy rose and pushed back a log with the 
point of her small boot. 

‘« Bother, Dick, why keep your nose to the 
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walked up the pebbled path by her side. 
‘«What a question when you reflect on the 
landscape ! not a leaf on the trees, the brook 
frozen over, the sky like 
lead wy 
‘<Don’tsay any more ; 
I refuse to hear my dear 
old nature maligned,”’ 
pouted Miss Field. << It 
is a poor lover of the 
beautiful who only ap- 
preciates the trees when 
they are in bloom, and 
the running brook when 
it is noisy. You have 
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‘<I will,’’ answered Dick, sympathetically. 
“Tam hungry enough after my ride down to 
fully appreciate manor luncheon as well as a 
manor hostess.”” 

‘* You'll have to go at four,”’ she said, 
coming back to the fire after giving her orders, 
and losing herself in a big armchair. ‘‘I've 
got to go up to Seth Brown’s with a man to 
judge a horse.”” 

«‘ Another horse, Daisy ? your stable must 
be overflowing.”’ 

‘¢Oh, I am not going to buy another ; dear, 
no. It is Harry Chesley—you know him—of 
Vernon Road. He lost two hunters from ac- 
cidents in the field last summer. You remem- 
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grindstone any longer; you have enough to 
exist on. Come down here and stay awhile 
with your grandfather and do some hunting. 
They've arranged some splendid meets and 
the shooting was never better, and there'll be 
skating !"’ She leaned forward with her elbows 
on her knees, boy fashion. The wintry light 
shone down on her eager face and parted lips, 
and cheeks flushed with health and out-door 
exercise. 

“ There—there are a great many things to 
keep me in town,” he said, slowly, but as if it 
quite settled the matter. ‘I can’t go on 
taking a vacation forever, and as for living on 
that princely income of mine, why it is absurd. 






innate 








It doesn’t keep me in whole pocket-handker- 
chiefs. Besides, what would you think of me, 
what would your family, and my family think 
of me if I came down in the country and lived 
on my grandfather to hunt with the Redbrook 
hounds, and go on shooting expeditions with 
Miss Daisy Field? *’ 

She dimpled into laughter and lifted her 
chin out of her palms. 

“I should think you were the jolly good 
sort you always were; oh, Dick! do you re- 
member the shooting trip we planned last 
summer, and how the family urged us not to 
go, just as we were starting, because they 
heard thunder in the distance? and how we 
perversely went, and got drenched, and lost 
our way and never brought down a bird, and 
had to buy some at the poulterer’s on the way 
home so that they should not triumph over 
us?*” 

‘¢ Yes,’’ chimed in Dick with his hearty 
laugh, “and when we gave them to your 
mother to send to the cook she demanded 
how they happened to be cleaned ?”’ 

Miss Field leaned back in her chair and 
they both sat chuckling with merriment like a 
couple of naughty school children, when the 
butler appeared at the door and announced 
«* Luncheon is served.”” 

‘¢ You will only have me to entertain you 
to-day,’’ she said, as they went down the wide 
wainscoted hall together. ‘‘ Mother's away 
and Nell is reading The Pilgrim’s Progress 
to an old woman dying of alcoholism in 
Stapletown. And now, Dicky,’’ looking at him 
across the big bowl of roses, ‘‘ what brought 
you down to-day ?”’ 

‘* What brought me?”’’ He met her merry, 
questioning eyes blankly for a moment, and 
then looked into the depths of his glass, and 
said, twisting the stem in his fingers, ‘¢I nearly 
forgot to tell you. Don’t chaff, please, Daisy ; 
I am in dead earnest. The truth is—I'm en- 
gaged !"” 

The old butler came softly into the room 
and placed something upon the table and re- 
tired. His footsteps could be heard moving 
along the hall before the silence was broken. 

‘«¢ Chaff you!*’ said Daisy, ‘¢ Why should I 
do that—if it is true?*’ 

‘¢It is the solemn truth.”’ 

‘¢Oh, Dick!*’ she cried, springing up sud- 
denly, and coming around to him with her 
hand outheld. 

‘*Engaged to be married! Oh! I hope 
you'll be happy. What can I say? I do 
hope you'll be happy. But why didn’t you 
tell me at first. Whois she? Where is she? 
What is her name? Is she pretty ?”” 

Lawrence threw himself back in his chair, 
as his hostess resumed her seat. 

‘* Which first, please ? ” 

‘« Her name.”” 

*¢ Violet Sanderson, and she lives in town.*’ 

‘‘Oh, Dick! I don’t know her,’’ cried 
Miss Field, in a disappointed voice. ‘Is she 
pretty ?”” 

By way of answer he laid a little picture 
before her. It showed a rather long face, a 
beautifully arranged coiffure, a pair of big, cold 
eyes, and a somewhat unnecessary expanse of 
shoulder. 

“‘Yes,’’ said Daisy, uncertainly, ‘she 
looks very nice. Have you known her long? *’ 

‘*Not so very long. She is quite a belle 
this season, and, being a great friend of my 
sister's, I have seen her constantly. She is 
very rich,”” 
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The girl looked up at this, and their eyes 
met. Not a word was spoken, but the under- 
standing was complete. 

‘<James,’’ said Miss Field, ‘* bring some 
champagne. I wish,’’ she said, in her ringing 
young voice, half rising, with her glass held 
high, ‘*to propose the health of your future 
bride, and happiness and prosperity for you 
both. And I hope, Dick,’’ when they had 
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sponded, without looking at her. ‘She says 
it would make her life miserable if all my days 
were spent in following the hounds.”’ 

«*Dick !'’ That was all, but oh! the re- 
proach in the whispered monosyllable. 

Then she went over to him, as he stood 
staring into the fire, and put her hand on his 
arm. She looked like a little girl in her 
short, close skirt, with her hair tied at the 
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drunk the toast in silence, ‘‘that you will 
make me acquainted with her the very first op- 
portunity. Weare not going up to town at 
all, I am, afraid this year. Can't you bring 
her down to the next meet? I am going to 
have a breakfast for the Redbrooks here. Oh, 
I do want to see her !*" 

‘« She does not ride,’” said Lawrence, briefly. 

‘<Doesn’t ride! What in the world are 
you thinking of not to teach her? Surely she 
will as soon as you—you are married. Anyone 
as keen after the hounds as you are would 
never see his wife follow the field in a drag ?*’ 

Dick finished his coffee and strolled after 
his hostess into the library. 

‘Miss Sanderson has exacted a promise 
from me that I shall give up hunting,”’ he re- 
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neck by a ribbon and her head scarcely reach- 
ing his shoulder. 

‘Then you'll never spend your summers 
here again, or ride with the Redbrook pack, 
or—or go duck shooting on Slater’s Bay with 


me. You'll forget how to ride, Dick. And 
the chestnut in your grandfather's stable—he 
never would let anyone ride him but you, and 
—why, how can you ever come down to 
Redbrook and not ride ?”” 

Her voice ended in almost a sob, and, un- 
consciously, in her grief, her head touched his 
coat sleeve. He pushed her away fiercely. 
‘I never will come down to Redbrook again. 
I told you awhile ago I couldn't take a vaca- 
tion forever; well, now I am going to get a 
start in the world: I am going into politics, 
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I am going to make a name, and, years to 
come, when you have forgotten me id 

«« Dick, Dick, you don’t know what you 
are saying. How could I forget you ?”’ 

«« And when I have become a statesman or 
a landowner, or a Lord High Chancellor, on 
somebody else’s money, I will come down 
here and find you and Harry Chesley, or Reg- 
gie Harding riding to hounds, and you will 
come tearing down the street with the brush at 
the pommel of your saddle, and your cheeks 
like a couple of roses, and you will look just 
the same in your green habit,!but I will be old 
and heavy, so that probably you won't know 
me, and will have given up horses and dogs 
and everything in the world that makes life 
worth living.”” 

She stood looking at him, her lower lip 
quivering, and the tears lying thickly on her 
lashes. He pulled himself together in a mo- 
ment and faced about laughing. ‘<< Forget 
what I said just now— it wasall rot. I'll have 
to go now; it is nearly four. Good-by, 
Daisy. When you come in town I am sure 
you and my fiancée will be great friends."’ 

Miss Field held out her hand and said 
«¢Good-by.’* As he went out the servant 
announced briefly: ‘*Mr. Chesley, in the 
drawing-room.”” 

Then she went over to the fireplace and 
stood there with her head leaning on her arms. 

*¢ Yes, we shall be great friends,’’ she whis- 
pered to the leaping blaze. 
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HIM MEDITATES A RETURN TO NEW YORK— 
THE DULLNESS OF BIG CITIES OUT OF THE 
SEASON—IT SEEMS LIKELY THAT SOME 
MEN WILL RESEMBLE WALKING RAIN- 
BOWS, SO GREAT IS THE COLOR 
VARIETY AND VIVIDNESS OF TIES 
AND WAISTCOATS—WITHIN A 
MONTH HIM WILL DON 
HIS KNICKERS 





try, so that when I return to my box 

I shall give a few dinners, or some- 
thing of that kind, before I sail. As a rule, 
I go abroad a little earlier ; but, after all, the 
only way to enjoy oneself is to do exactly as 
one wishes, almost at the caprice of the mo- 
ment. New York becomes unbearable after 
January, and yet I have no doubt that one 
ceuld live quite comfortably there, if one 
chose, the entire summer. Take social life 
away from New York, and there is really 
nothing left. It becomes a most uninteresting 
place. One, even in Chicago, can go and see 
the pigs killed—an amusement which palls on 
one after a few séances, but then it is always 
something to do. 

All large cities are appalling out of season, 
except perhaps Lon- 
don, but the smaller 
towns are quite inter- 
esting. I think I would 
rather pass a summer 
in Chillicothe, Ohio— 
I have never been 
there, and I select the 
name at random, it 
sounds well—than in 
Paris. I remember one 
summer there. Hot 


32 is expected to entertain in the coun- 
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and arid, the great trees in the Champs Elysée 
and in the Bois turned yellow. The asphalt 
and the wooden pavements were burning to 
the feet. The theatres were nearly all closed, 
and the vulgarity of the café concerts and the 
garish public balls became unbearable. 

But amid this desolation there was some in- 
terest outside of the mere physical discomforts 
of climate. I wandered along the quays and 
read the books on the stalls. I went into 
museums and picture galleries—generally a 
bore—and I sat for hours in cool, forgotten 
churches, and wandered among the monuments 
of the great. But a cold sweeping rain fol- 
lowed by a season of damp fogs, which seemed 
Newport born, quenched the lights in the cafés 
and robbed the tall chestnuts of their leaves, 
and left them naked on the Boulevard and in 
the Champs to the jeers and the derision of a 
Paris public. It was too early for the theatres, 
too late for fétes champétres. Of course there 
are some of these things in Chillicothe, but 
then there are characters, and, perhaps, in the 
absence of any definite reason, there may be a 
general satisfaction which would not be pro- 
ductive of any special era of dullness. 

In the matter of clothes, which I am always 
expected to mention, I can as yet give but few 
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items which would prove of interest. Ali my 
samples from my English tailors contain green, 
so that I believe really that there must be a 
strong Irish sentiment abroad. Perhaps the 
Cadogans have made Dublin very smart this 
year, and certain'v «heir levees are from all 
accounts a brillizac function. The Scotch 
tweeds have a mixture of green and fawn. I 
have read in the English fashion journals—or 
rather made Meadows read them to me: it is 
such a bore in this warm climate, where the 
Gulf of Mexico only invites sleep and dreams— 
that apple-green silk waistcoats with white 
spots, and vivid green tweeds have been ex- 
hibited, but I take this information with more 
than the usual grain of salt. 

Waistcoats will certainly tend to bright 
colors and to vivid effects, and what with the 
shirtings and the ties, men—many of them— 
this summer promise to be walking rainbows. 
And yet the new English frock coats show 
but little of the shirt or the tie. As I have 
had dozens of white piqué and silk Ascots and 
four-in-hands made by my tie-maker, I think 
I shall be very distinctive in color this sum- 
mer. 

For the rest, within a month I shall don 
my knickers, and except when in town I shall 
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wear mufti constantly. I cannot imagine 
anyone thinking of wearing anything else in 
the country or at the seaside. I shall get my 
straws from England. The first hats will not 
be seen for a month yet, but already a few 
men are wearing them in this tropical climate. 

And what a warmth of manner one finds 
in this sunny South—what lavish and kindly 
hospitality! every door is open to you and you 
are asked here and there, and if the people 
are poor you are not a witness to it. They 
bring out their best for you. They are glad 
to see you, to have you, to be with you. 
Their homes have touches of an aristocracy 
which may be crippled, because its state cannot 
be maintained, perhaps, but which, like the light 
of life, the soul, has immortality. Their birth- 
right you can never take away from them. 
In the west, I have also met with a race of 
whole-souled people. 

But all this is as nothing. Refinement is 
his who can have the means to get it. It can 
be lured and coaxed by the siren song of gold. 
We must learn to adapt ourselves, to study the 
manner of others who have already acquired 
that which we would obtain. It is easy enough. 
But I do not wish to be involved in the en- 
tanglements of a discussion. We live in an age 
of gold and we chant the rondo of Croesus 
with lusty voices. Coming from this prima- 
tive place, where there is yet some latent no- 
bility, I feel as if I should preach. The hour 
for Lenten homilies has passed. I am return- 
ing to a life where I can buy and sell every- 
thing—because everything is negotiable. It 
only depends on the length of my purse, the 
amount at my banker's. And why not? I 
am a butterfly—or perhaps a cigale—should 
winter and poverty come I would find even 
those in whom I had faith, to question—** You 
sang all summer? et bien, dansez main- 
tenant.’’ I expect it, but I only trust that I 
will have quit existing before that season shall 
arrive. 








THE WILD BIRD’S SONG 


( Words for music with violin obligato. ) 
H ! the glorious spring is coming, 
Songs of birds and balmy air, 
Floating down the purple hillsides, 
Bringing gladness everywhere. 





REFRAIN 


Let me learn the warbling measure, 
Learn the wild bird’s happy song, 

Then how sweet to me the pleasure, 
Mingling with the joyous throng. 


White piqué skirt with band of heavy Irish point, about one-third way up the skirt. 
Bodice has blouse front and is composed of lisse, with insertions of lace. Short 
double cape of piqué with bands of the Irish point. Hat of folds of green satin 

Hark ! the music in the meadows, and white lace. Made by Martin & Gyves—Vogue’s Model Doll Show 
Hark ! the chorus from the hills, 

See the waving lights and shadows ; 
Everything with rapture thrills. 

















FAITH 
Refrain: Let me learn the warbling measure, etc. 
He truest love is a silent love, 
Now new voices tribute bringing Like the placid river deep. 
Swell the song of gladness higher, Not the chattering brook that runs from 3 
O’er the lake comes back the singing above DOUCET S WHITE FOULARD GOWN AND MOUS- 
Of a far-off answering choir. Down the sides of the mountain steep. SELINE DE SOIE CLOAK—-BLACK AND 
~s , WHITE COMBINATION GOWN—COACH- 
Refrain: Let me learn the warbling measure, etc. Yet thy love, dear, like the murmuring brook ING AND CLUB-TEA CLOTH GOWN 
Alban Jasper Conant. _ May chatter if so it will, : F . ‘ | 
For not far back in the past it took Pril weddings, the earliest spring func- 
Its source from the merest rill. tions which permit a display of smart 
LOVELY UNISON PO a clothes, as well as the dernier cri, are 
. f ; Wi} ; ’ t as welcome as the birds and flowers. We 
CarRuTHERs : ‘* The Pruyns have delight- S , e smi .~ for thee, may catch only short snatches of joy—the 
ful similarity of tastes."’ tee season growing shorter and shorter each year. 


Shall placidly flow to the sea. ‘ . 
P . Therefore let us not miss one occasion. These 


Tom Masson. enticing toilettes may appear but once or twice, 


Waite: ‘Yes; he loves her devotedly, 
and so does she.”’ 
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and then be transported to far off-country seat, 
fleeing in the post-Easter exodus, or be boxed 
and aboard any one of the Atlantic liners be- 
fore the month is out. 
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COSTUME WORN BY THE BRIDESMAIDS AT AN APRIL 


WEDDING IN NEW YORK, 


An American woman arrives on a foreign 
shore cap-a-pie, outfitted for every occasion, 
hence her worldwide reputation for elegance 
in dress. Whether we stay at home or go 
across the sea our wardrobe demands our best 
thoughts, as well as our best taste. Some 
things may not be dispensed with, among 
them certain gowns. The best Paris and 
London makers are constantly furnishing their 
clients with one or more of those lovely colored 
cloth gowns with satin sheen, which is so de- 
lightful to wear on the first warm spring days, 
and equally satisfactory on cool summer ones. 

I have in mind beauty in pale gray-blue, 
suggesting the tint of a bunch of myosotis, that 
pensive, haunting blue we may have seen once 
in our lifetime in a pair of eyes. Returning 
to the gown, imaginez vous a faultless skirt, 
with the charm of best lining, wiring, hang- 
ing, and the unbroken satin shimmering of 
its plain surface. An open jacket-bodice with 
small basque cut up on the hips, a design 
of slender arabesques in white lace on the 
bottom. Introduced into the V opening in the 
back is a blue bengaline panel designed with 
the same motif and executed in lace. The 
same bengaline is chosen for the vest, worked 
also in lace. This vest fastens at the side and 
fits like a glove. On each edge of the bodice 


fronts three folded white taffeta revers, with a 
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delicate border of myosotis worked in flosses, 
and veiled in tulle previous to being jaboted, 
are gracefully ajusté. The bengaline collar 
band is quite high, with a white taffeta two- 
piece collar—draped likewise in tulle 
after being embroidered—turning over. 
In the front space between the collar 
ends a large bow of white tulle gives a 
chic finish to the neck. 

The sleeves lean more toward the 
gigot model, but are very long in the 
arm. They have the same character of 
lace work, spreading out broadly from 
the top into a tapering band at the 
wrist, where plissés of lace finish off 
prettily. A toque of mignonette with 
stalks of myosotis and white tulle 
bunched at the sides with a mignon- 
ette- green _ parasol, 
having a white taffeta 
bow at the handle 
and white  suéde 
gloves, complete this 
much-admired __ toi- 
lette. 

A companion gown 
for quite a different 
occasion, however, 
has this very chic 
combination—a white 
moiré poplin _ skirt 
untrimmed, with a 
black mousseline-de- 
soie plissé corsage 
décolleté. A flat 
chemisette of Renais- 
sance lace, with lace 
ruff attached, is worn 


















with the bodice and a black velvet ribbon with 
diamond buckle round the throat under the ruff. 
Plissé mousseline sleeves to elbow, exceedingly 
bouffante above, but conforming to the arm’s 
outline below, with fall of plissé and lace over 
the hand. Ceinture or belt of black satin 
with smart bow in the back. Bouquet of 
violets or some favorite floral decoration on the 
left of corsage. A black tulle toque with 
black osprey in the back—a scarf of white 
gauze twisted simply around the crown and 
caught in the back by flowers to match the 
bouquet on corsage. White tea-roses are 
entrancing! One should have three or 
four parures of flowers, which ever are the 
most becoming, and change them con- 
stantly, if only to give one’s friends a 


chance to say which we look the best in. 
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Pale green changeable taffeta with white satin figure. 
gores, trimmed on the right with floss-embroidered passementerie. 
on the left, edged with lace. 


sash end 
plastron and choker. 
Embroidered cuffs. 
lace. 

upright. 
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Skirt cut with pointed 
Girdle with 
with gold gauze 
Tight-fitting sleeves with taffeta rosette bows at the top. 
Green straw hat, high crown, ruffled across brim with white 
Bow of pink and green changeable taffeta ribbon and green carnations 


Round bodice 


Vogue’s Model Doll Show. 




















The fashions given on this sheet contain suggestion 
for novelties in sleeves and bodices, also models for 
wraps, a coat and a trim bicycie costume. 








A DECORATION DAY LOVE 
STORY 


Oung Mr. Keedick had been an ardent 
admirer of Miss Dolyer for many 
months, and he cherished the hope that 

one happy day would find him leading her to 
the altar, along the bridal path, as it were. 
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‘« So it will,’’ replied the Maiden, 
who knew a thing ortwo, this among 
the others. 

«I like to think of the heroism of 
the brave men who died for the 
Union.”’ 

‘¢ They are worthy of gratitude,” 
assented the girl. 

‘¢ Yes they fought for the old 
flag, and gave up all that life 
held dear to them.”” 

‘« They did.” 

‘¢I think this an appropriate 
time, Emily,’’ said the young 
man, catching hold of her right 
hand as though he were afraid 
she would try to escape, but 
which she did not attempt, 
however; ‘*I think this is an 
appropriate time for us to de- 
cide on a union, you and I. 
Don’t you?”’ 

He waited for his answer, 
and soon it came: 

‘©The eve of Decoration 
Day is a very appropriate time 
for your proposal, George.”’ 

6s Yes.”” 

‘You were speaking of the 
brave men who fought for the 
Union.”’ 

6s Yes.”” 

*©You, too, will have a 
chance to fight for the union 
—for our union, if we have 
one—for mamma is opposed to 
it, papa says you'll never 
amount to anything, and brother Tom 
says he'll thrash you within an inch of your 
life if you presume to aspire to my hand.”’ 

‘< But where do you stand in this con- 
flict, Emily?’’ asked Mr. Keedick, 
earnestly. 

«¢I ?** replied the artless girl. 

‘¢O, I could never- ~ 

‘«Never? O, don’t say you 
could never marry me!’’ he 
pleaded. 


Mantelet, from Longain, Paris, is in poult de soie, 
Empire green, trimmed with black jet galloon. Sleeves 


and jabot in black silk tulle plisse. Collar 


shoulder knot in black satin, 


There were several difficulties in the way, 
First, he had not secured the young lady’s 
consent. This difficulty having been men- 
tioned, it may not be necessary to specify the 
others at this point, but merely to add that 
the lover had decided to use his best endeavor 
to remove it before tackling the others. He 
made of the parties that accompanied the 
young girl to concerts, to the theatre, to 
church. He carried to her boxes of candy and 
flowers, which made serious inroads into his 
income. 

Mr. Keedick called upon Miss Dolyer on 
the night of the 29th of May, and a deep 
impulse stirred within his bosom. He would 
put his fate to the touch. He would ascertain 
if his investments in those trifles a girl delights 
in were to return satisfactory dividends, or 
whether they were to be regarded as sunken 
capital and charged to profit and loss. 

‘‘Emily,’’ he said, as the two sat in the 
drawing-room ; ‘* Emily, to-morrow will be 
Decoration Day.”’ 


and 


Collet in black mousseline de soie with border of several 
rows of narrow satin ribbon, lined with russet lace. 


, 


‘<I could never,’’ the girl went on, ‘*be a 
rebel and fight against union.”’ 

Than the happy youth folded her to his 
bosom and bade defiance to all opposing rela- 
tives. 

William Henry Siviter. 


Virot hat of rough straw, lustrous bluish green. Crown covered with green tulle, 


embroidered. Wreath of roses. 


Loops of green moire and changeable blue 


ribbon. Cache peigne is in mimosa and ruby roses. 
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FRENCH TRAVELING COSTUMES 


Fig. 1—Costume in almond-green cloth, with velvet trimming of a shade darker. 

Fig. 2—Cloak, pretty colored cloth, almost white. Revers and collar pearl-gray velvet. 

Fig. 3—Skirt in beige cloth. Vest, dark brown velvet, with revers like the skirt. Inside vest, 
white cloth, embroidered. 

Fig. 4—Olive-green cloth, with plastron a darker shade of green velvet, embroidered with 
galloon of varied green silks and steel. Small steel buttons on skirt and sleeves. Collar and trim- 
mings in dark green velvet. 











SUMMER HOUSE GOWNS 


(From $25 to $125.) 


7 Ithout doubt batiste is the pet fabric 
W of this season. It is found made 
up in every grade of costume 

from the simple morning gown to the most 
elaborate afternoon or reception gown. A 
simple, inexpensive, yet withal attractive 
model, has the usual full skirt, made over a 
stronger and coarser batiste lining; around 
the bottom of the skirt, about three inches 
from the edge, is a band of écru edging of 
heavy raised lace. The bodice is short and 
has a black satin ribbon belting it around the 


waist. The front of the bodice has a short 
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jacket effect, the false buttonholes either side 
made of black satin ending with black satin 
covered buttons. The revers of the jacket 
are faced with black satin over which, but 
not entirely covering, is a heavy écru Jace. 
A full loose vest of Dresden flowered silk just 
meets down the front, A ribbon matching 
the silk covers the high standing collar, end- 
ing in a bow at the back. Price, $25. 

A second gown, built on the same general 
plan, is silk lined throughout with silk of the 
same color as the batiste. The vest and 
collar are of a clear black and white striped 
silk, The bodice at the back is plaited in a 
broad double box plait, which divides below 
the twisted ribbon at the waist into two quite 
long coat-tails. The buttons which trim the 
fronts of the jacket repeat themselves at the 
back above the satin band and are covered 
with lace over the black satin covering. In 
general effect this costume is more dressy than 
the one above described though it is closely 
allied to it, Price, $43. 

A fancy batiste, with raised black dots over 
its surface, is beautifully made up as to bod- 
ice. The skirt is perfectly plain. The bod- 
ice is short and fulled both back and front 
over a tight-fitting lining. There is a broad 
band of black openwork passementerie inser- 
tion reaching from either shoulder seam to 
the waist, and a cross-piece of the same inser- 
tion across the chest. Around the waist is 
black satin ribbon, ending in a bow at the 
back, The collar is covered with the satin 
ribbon and ends in a bow at back. A full 
jabot of lace hangs from beneath the ribbon 
at the front of the neck, and at the shoulders 
a full, long jabot of lace trims the tops of the 
sleeves. Price, $33.50. Dainty and quaint 
is a little frock suggesting ‘* ye olden days,’’ 
made of a soft woolen crépe. It is very sheer, 
made over-a café-au-lait silk petticoat, The 
crépe overskirt is full and shirred very full 
just over the hips, making the skirt hang 
forward a little. The bodice is short and 
round, very much gathered over a tight-fitting 
lining. A lace fichu forms a square deep 


collar across the back, and crosses loosely in 
front, the long pointed ends reaching, when 
crossed, to the side seams of the bodice. A 





row of pretty buttons appears to fasten the 
bodice above the fichu. The sleeve lining is 
quite tight-fitting, and the soft clinging tab- 
ric over it hangs loosely to the elbow, below 
which it is tightly fitted. Price, $70. 

Very modish and elegant is a costume 
made of bottle-green taffetasilk. The plain, 
full skirt has a narrow underpiece of gaily 
flowered silk around its edge; over the silk 
is run very narrow black velvet ribbon in five 
rows, toning down the coloring of the silk, 
and giving a very unusual and chic effect. 
The full vest of the bodice is of the flowered 
silk spangled over with small gilt paillettes. 
The bottom of the short basque is edged with 
a scant ruffle of the silk and velvet ribbon, at 
the fronts the ruffle is caught up either side 
with a button. The sleeves are slighly slashed 
up in round effect at the wrists, and edged 
with a ruffle of the same velvet ribbon-beset 
silk. The neck has a very high-standing 
ruche in double box-plaits of this trimming, 
the plain green silk lining showing where the 
plaits are caught down. Over the tops of the 
sleeves are square plastrons of the silk, 
trimmed around with a double row of scant 
ruffles of the flowered silk and velvet ribbon, 
Price, $125. 

Another effective gown is made of china 
grenadine of alternate raised and plain stripes. 
The skirt as well as the bodice is made with 
horizontal stripes instead of perpendicular 
ones. The general effect of coloring is a 
royal purple. The bodice has a deep collar 
back and front of heavy lace, lined through- 
out with white silk. Around the neck is a 
velvet stock ending in a stiff bow at the 
back, The sleeves are in three distinct div- 
isions. Grenadine forms the top, is full and 
very much shirred at the shoulders, reaching 
to the elbow, where a deep cuff of plaited ef- 
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fect is formed of the velvet ; beneath the cuff 


is a full, deep ruffle of lace. Beneath the 
deep collar over the shoulders is a ruffle of 
galloon lace. Ribbon galloon of the same 
pattern trims the edge of the bodice, beneath 
which falls a ruffle of lace. Price, $113. 
A-most bewitching and desirable gown is 
of dark-ground silk with a richly flowered 
pattern over its surface and broad black satin 
stripes, which alternate with the flowered 
pattern, forming a striped effect, It is very 
handsome and quite unusual. The bodice is 
made with jacket fronts with revers faced 
with black satin, Over the full vest of the 
silk is a falling of lace reaching from the neck 
to the waist-line, where a broad black satin 
ribbon gives it a sash effect. The collar is 
high standing, of the silk, with a loose turn- 
over black satin one coming over it, and 
forming in the front a sharp point; a broad 
full jabot of lace falls from the collar over the 
lace-covered vest. A slashed turn-down satin 
collar in the back is a continuation of the 
revers of the jacket. Where the bodice joins 
the skirt at the back, bias satin in short 
pointed basque effect finishes it. Price, 
$110. Avery bright-colored Scotch plaid 
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silk is cleverly made up with soft black net 
covering the plaid skirt, giving it such a sub- 
dued and shadowed effect. The net skirt 
hangs loose from the silk and is edged with a 
double shirred ruffle of the net. The bodice 
is of the silk in its full brightness of hue, but 
a broad black satin girdle and a _ broad 
satin ribbon coming from the underarm seam 
ends in an elaborate bow half way up the 
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front of the bodice. The bodice itself is of 
a blouse effect ; a zouave jacket is formed of 
a black lisse and a full double ruffle edges it ; 
on the shoulders are two full rosettes of the 
lisse. The neck has a turn-over collar of 
black satin. The sleeves are shirred several 
times around the top, and also along the upper 
side of the arm seam tothe elbow. It isa 
striking costume and suited only to be worn 
in the house or out of town. Price, $125. 


AMBROISE THOMAS 


N 12 February Charles Louis Ambroise 
O Thomas, one of the foremost of 
French composers, died at the ripe 

age of eighty-five. For years previous to his 
death Thomas had retired from active com- 
position. His last greater work was an opera, 
Francoise de Rimini, produced in 1882, al- 
though it had been finished several years be- 
fore. A ballet, La Tempéte, was produced 





in 1889. Thus the death of this master has 
deprived the French capital of a worthy man, 
but the musical world does not mourn an ir- 
reparable loss, as when Mozart, Schubert, 
Schumann, Mendelssohn, Weber, Chopin 
died in the prime of life and creative powers. 

Ambroise Thomas was born 5 August, 


1811, at Metz. His father, a music teacher, 
taught him early the piano and violin. 
In 1828 the young man _ entered 
the Conservatoire at Paris, at that 
time undoubtedly the foremost institution 
in Europe. Cherubini had been appointed 
Director it 1821, and under his administration 
this school soon had left all rivals behind. 
At the end of his first year, 1829, Thomas 
received the first prize for pianoforte playing. 
In 1830 he was awarded the first prize for 
harmony. In 1831 he received an honorable 
mention for the Grand Prix de Rome, and in 
1832 the much-coveted prize by his cantata, 
Herman et Ketty. After he had spent the 
obligatory three years of study in Italy, 
Thomas went for a short time to Vienna, 
and in 1836 returned to Paris, He immedi- 
ately entered upon the dramatic career. His 
first opera, La Double Echelle, was produced 
in 1837. Then followed, in 1838, Le Per- 
ruquier de la Régence, La Gipsy (ballet) in 
1839, Le Panier Fleuri (1839), Carline 
(1840). All these were produced at the 
Opéra Comique. The doors of the Grand 
Opéra were opgned to Thomas with his Le 
Comte de Carmagnola (1841). The first 
four works were successful, while the others 
were received but indifferently. The com- 
poser then abandoned the dramatic field for 
some time. 
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In 1849 Thomas scored a decided and Jast- 
ing success with Le Caid, and in the follow- 
ing year Une Songe d'une Nuit d’ Eté made 
its author famous. The master was now 
considered one of the foremost of French 
composers. A number of other operas fol- 
lowed, none of which attained more than a 
passing success. ‘These works were Ray- 
mond (1851), La Tonelli (1853), La Cour 
de Céliméne (1855), Psyche (1857), Le Car- 
neval de Venise (1857), Le Roman d’Elvire 
(1860). 

In 1866 the Opéra Comique produced the 
work upon which the author’s reputation 
rests to-day—the charming Mignon. In 1868 
Hamlet followed, which practically marks 
the close of Thomas’s career. He wrote one 
more opera, Francoise de Rimini, which has 
fallen far below either Mignon or Hamlet. 
Besides these nineteen operas, Ambroise 
Thomas wrote three ballets, three cantatas, a 
requiem, a messe solennelle, a string quintet, 
a string quartet, a piano trio, a phantasia for 
piano and orchestra, a marche réligieuse, sev- 
eral motets, six Neapolitan canzonas, and 
several very effective choruses for male voices. 

The talent of Ambroise Thomas is very 
similar to that of his younger contemporary, 
Gounod, although the latter far surpassed the 
former in fertility of invention. Both were 
lyric rather than dramatic composers. For 
this reason Mignon will always be esteemed 
Thomas’s masterpiece. This opera was pro- 
duced for the first time in Paris, 19 Novem- 
ber, 1866, and repeated one hundred times 
within six months. The music is graceful 
and thoroughly characteristic of the French 
school. Thomas's musical invention is 
neither very deep nor very original, but the 
natural grace, delicacy and good taste of the 
composer will always appeal to a refined 
listener. Fortunately for the author, Mignon 
does not demand music beyond Thomas's 
power. Thus throughout this opera the 
music is warm and convincing, and the work- 
manship, as in all of the composer’s works, 
is masterly. 

(Continued on page xxii.) 
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SOCIETY’S RESTORATIVE 
HE various compounds that in all 
ages have gone under the mysteéri- 
ous and euphonious name of ‘* El- 


ixirs,” and have been supposed to allay if 


not cure all the ills that flesh is heir to, 
may be added to the legion of modern 
concoctions called ‘‘ Tonics,” and yet 
would they sink into utter insignificance 
before this marvellous discovery, this great 
natural restorer of health 
of happiness—KOLAFRA. 

VINO KOLAFRA is yet in its infancy 
and scarcely known to the great brain- 
working world of men and women, who 
stand most in need of its help. The toil- 
ing masses, enfeebled by overwork, have 
it even mentioned. A few 
words explaining its origin and some of its 
wonderful properties must prove accepta- 
ble. 

To begin : this palatable wine-tonic is 
made from a nut, dark in color and irregu- 
lar in shape. This nut is the frujt of a 
tree whose botanical name is Steraculia 
Acuminata, a native of Africa, and is said 
to grow also in the West Indies. It 
reaches a height of from 30 to 60 feet, and 
bears an abundance of nuts when about 
five years. This tree belongs to the bo- 
tanical order called Sterculicee, of which 
there are thirteen species, all natives of 
tropical regions. African travellers have 
reported from time to time some of the ex- 
traordinary properties of the fruit of this 


and promoter 


never heard 


tree. The natives, we are told, chew 
these nuts and indulge at the same time in 
rum drinking, ad libitum, without showing 
They add 
also, that when the natives determine to 
abandon themselves to days and nights of 
excesses, they afterward resort to this nut, 
and are then able to turn up fresh and 
The observation of these facts 


the least signs of intoxication. 


vigorous. 
led later on to the medical use of this nut by 
foreign physicians, in the cure of the mor- 
phine habit and alcoholism, with astound- 
These travellers also state that 
nut-chewers were 


ing results. 
the native possessed 
of the finest muscular development, were 
noted for their symmetrical physique, and 
that they were exempted from sickness and 
lisease, besides being endowed with ca- 
pacity to endure great hardships. 

It is a matter of military record that the 
French troops made fatiguing marches 
lasting four days, without any other food 
than various preparations of this nut. 

English and French army surgeons 
studied its properties on the spot with 
great care, and brought it to the notice of 

ie medical faculty of their respective 
yuntries. It was long guarded with great 
crecy, and used by many distinguished 
hysicians of England and France with un- 
‘ounded success. Some years after it was 
<perimented with in army circles, and has 

‘en adopted in a modified form by the 

ench and German armies as part of their 

irching rations. At present the United 
tates army is engaged in examining into 
properties for the same purpose. 

The greatest success has attended the 

al of Kolafra in athletic training. Mur- 


iy, the trainer of Yale and the New York 
hletic Club, is so enthusiastic in its praise 
at he goes as far as to say ‘‘ with Kolafra 
is impossible to make a man tired.” The 
o great difficulties a man has to meet in 
ining arise from intense thirst and, when 








overtrained, nausea. This wonderful tonic 
not only allays the thirst, but prevents 
nausea. These favorable. results are 
brought about by the equilibrium that is 
maintained in the heart-beat and the free 
and unlabored respiration that is kept 
up. 

After taking a wineglass of Kolafra, 
which is the prescribed dose after each 
meal, the most perceptible effect is the 
strong and regular pulse which follows, 
and a sensation that the whole system is 
being evenly stimulated. If physical or 
mental labor is carried on, there is power 
given to attack and endure, without dim- 
inution of strength. Kolafra acts in a 
directly opposite manner to an alcoholic 
stimulant. The latter gives, as we know, 
a temporary stimulation to the forces, but 


- 





mental exertion is necessary and almost 
continuous. The wear and tear 
uninterrupted brain work is 

under these unnatural conditions, and if no 


of such 
appalling 


remedy is applied usually ends in wrecking 


the individual physically. These bad re- 


sults might be obviated by the wise use of 


brain and tonic, 


whose immediate action is to strengthen 


this wonderful nerve 
the force of circulation, and increase by 
that means the whole cerebral structure. 
Once the proper tone has been imparted, 


intellectual labor is lifted like magic out of 


the dreary and painful ploddings of the 
past, the groping processes of the mind are 
turned into free-flowing active channels, 
Jeading to mental exhilaration, with re- 
newed 
ation. 


energy and quickened imagin- 


VOGUE ADVERTISER 





bedside o illness. Added to these possi- 
bilities are the increasing physical and men- 
tal efforts in all directions which a devoted 
wife and mother unceasingly makes for the 
well-being and happiness of her family, 
frequently at the jeopardy of her health 
and life. 

Young daughters of school age advanc- 
ing toward puberty frequently fall into 
alarming conditions, that require great 
care and watchtulness, caused sometimes 
by an anemic condition. This tonic acts 
like a charm in such cases, and may be 
pleasantly administered to the young in 
effervescing mineral water, or hot water 
and sugar at meal time, the dose being 
from one-half to one wineglass full. 

To infants through 


ments, the best of results are obtained by 


their various ail- 
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soon vanishes and leaves one quite as ex- 
hausted as before, if not more so. Vino 
Kolafra alone is Nature’s great restorer, 
acting on every blood cell, bone and tissue 
as no other tonic has been known to do. 

It is of especial help to women of all 
ages who may be suffering from what are 
termed nervous troubles, trom disturbances 
due to digestive derangement, lassitude, 
exhaustion, mental depression, migraine 
and neuralgia. Perhaps no class of women 
stand in greater need of its benefits than 
the busy brain-workers—women whose 
lives are sedentary and whose opportunities 
for active out-of-door exercise are limited, 
comparatively, to the occasional, rather 
than the regular, indulgence of health- 
giving pleasures. Among these are the 
editors, journalists, artists and 

In all of these callings severe 


anxious 
teachers. 
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AFTER A FATIGUING DAY 


Kolafra vivifies and brightens the mental 
spirit and energy, thereby enabling a 
man to accomplish what he 
paired of. 

Society women, leaders in the fashion- 
able world, will find this tonic the greatest 
boon. No one not experienced in the 
fatigues entailed by a life of fashion, can 
conceive the strain entailed on her health 
and strength, and what terrible attacks of 
exhaustion are constantly the penalty of 
what to outsiders seems the happiest life in 
the world. 

Mothers of young families bearing the 
tax of additional 
another class of women 
Kolafra will prove a serviceable friend. 
Particularly during the early years of their 
motherhood, when they are often called 
upon to endure exhausting watches at the 


had des- 


household 
to whom Vino 


cares, are 


administering from one to a half teaspoon- 
ful of tonic in milk 
more efficacious in stages of convalescence 


Nothing has proved 


from whatever cause than this incompar- 
parable Vino Kolafra. 

The list of eminent authorities who have 
made suggestions as to the medicinal value 
of this nut from which Kolafra is made, are 
the following : Leon Ernst Monnet, M.D., 
of the Faculty of Paris; Prof. R. Du Bois, 
Physiologist, Faculty of Science, Lyons, 
France ; Neish, M.D., F.R.S., 
C.P.S., Com. Port. Royal, Jamaica ; John 
V. Shoemaker, M.D , Philadelphia, Pa. 
R. W. Lowe, M D., Ridgefield, Conn. ; 
J. P. Koonze, M.D., Lafayette, Ind. ; A. 
Gihon, M.D., U.S.N., many 
others. This article is sold by all drug- 
gists and manufactured by the Brunswick 
Pharmacal Company, 


James 


besides 














(Continued from page 236.) 

It is to be regretted that the great success 
of Mignon roused the composer’s ambition to 
try heavy tragedy—a field for which he was 
in no manner fitted. Unfortunately he also 
selected a subject utterly beyond musical in- 
terpretation. A greater man than Thomas 
would have failed with Hamlet. The deau- 
tiful lyric portions have made this work more 
popular than it really deserves to be. In the 
great tragic situations Thomas's has invariably 
fallen short of his artistic intentions. 

During h's life honors were showered upon 
Ambroise Thomas. In 1845 he was made 
Knight of the Legion of Honor; in 1851 
he became the successor of Spontini in the 
Academy ; in 1858 he was made officer, in 
1868 Commander of the Legion of Honor. 
The greatest honor was conferred upon 
Thomas in 1871, when he succeeded Auber 
as Director of the famous Conservatoire, 
The election to this post implied that the 
master was universally regarded as the most 
learned and scholarly of French musicians, 
When Thomas died he still occupied this 
position. There can be little doubt but that 
his successor will be Saint-Saéns, who is not 
only the greatest of all living French masters, 
but also the greatest and most learned com- 
poser France has ever produced. 

Besides the above-mentioned honors his 
fellow-citizens showed their high esteem of 
Thomas by appointing him chairman of al- 
most every musical jury, No musical project 
was ever carried out until Thomas had given 
his opinion. Thus it is no wonder that 
Thomas, during the last twenty years of his 
life, found no leisure to abandon himself to 
his musical inspirations. 

As a man Ambroise Thomas was univers- 
ally esteemed. Envy was unknown to him. 
No man had more profound veneration for 
the old masters, or more benevolence for 
young aspiring musicians. His modesty was 
almost excessive. He never spoke of his own 
works, unless approached by others, and even 
then but reluctantly. The extraordinary suc- 
cess of Mignon, although very gratifying to 
him, in no way affected his shyness in this 
respect. Every Parisian knew the tall, 
slightly bent figure of ‘Thomas when he passed 
through the streets in his careless dress. 

When a young man Thomas had a hard 
struggle with povesty; but as his reputation 
grew his financial position also improved. In 
1879 he bought from the royalties of his 
operas a beautiful country place, Zilliec, on a 
small island, St. Gillay, on the coast of Bre- 
tagne. Although at the time already sixty- 
eight years of age he did not intend to inhabit 
this beautiful place as a hermit ; in October 
of the same year he married Mile. Elvire 
Rémaury. In her congenial company the 
master spent his well-deserved vacations in 
this romantic spot, far from civilization, in 
contemplating the sublimities of nature. 





Is Absent Boy, now running at the 
H Garden Theatre, one of the most 
entertaining farce-comedies _ pre- 

sented in New York for some time, has met 
with favor from its very first presentation 
here. In fact on the opening night before a 
dozen sentences had been spoken on the 
stage, the audience was enthusiastic and 
hilarious. Although only two or three of 
those taking part received on their entrance 
the round of applause which greets actors on 
first nights, it was noticeable that the applause 
was prompt and enthusiastic after the play 
began, and that the curtain was rung up more 
than once after each act. In other words, 
the excellence of the acting and the cleverness 
of the play compelled the commendation of 
an audience, disposed at first to be critical 
rather than friendly. The plot of the play, 
(which is a translation of Der Rahenvater, a 
Berlin success,) as has been stated in these 
columns, turns on the complications that 
result from a pleasure-loving husband, who, 
in his impecunious youthful days, married a 
girl of means who was more in love with him 
than he was with her. In order to indulge 
in metropolitan pleasuring now and again, he 
invents the story of a previous unhappy mar- 
riage, the offspring of which he represents to 








be a boy. His unsuspecting wife allows her 
husband one hundred dollars a month for 
the support of His Absent Boy, and continues 
her generous donation up to the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of her marriage, at which date 
the play opens. His husband has used his 
thus acquired pin money to indulge in bache- 
lor diversions, which, of course, never come 
to the knowledge of his wife, 

In a sentimental mood, induced by the anni- 
versary occasion, the wife heroically resolves 
to invite His Absent Boy to come to the pa- 
ternal roof, and she communicates her deter- 
mination to the alarmed husband, who 
naturally does all in his power to dissuade her 
from carrying out her plan. 








whose shallowness and manifest tendency to 
lie would be patent to aten year old child. 
She was pathetically true in her delineation of 
wifely blindness to the serious shortcomings 
of a gay husband. Mauss Harriet Sterling as 
Mrs. Burney, an advanced woman, made a 
small part diverting, and Mr. Max Figman 
with his long stage training was more than 
equal to the part of Jack McKay, ‘‘an ener- 
getic wooer.”” 

Among the plays to be withdrawn at the 
end of this week are Squire of Dames, in 
which Mr. John Drew has scored an im- 
mense success; Excelsior, Jr., which will be 
withdrawn at end of the week from the Broad- 
way ; Madame, with Rose Coghlan in the 


COSTUME WORN BY MISS AMY BUSBY IN CHARLES COGHLAN’S PLAY OF MADAME 


The play runs gaily through three acts 
filled with embarrassing situations for the 
wrong-doing husband. The playwright is 
compassionate in the end, saving him from 
the consequences of his life of deception by 
an ingenious series of happenings. Coarse- 
ness at times is inseparable from a play where 
clandestine paternity is claimed by a typical 
man about town, and there are several expres- 
sions that should be omitted, as they add noth- 
ing tothe fun, and are simply suggestive. 
The play, as a whole, however, is exceedingly 
amusing without any suggestion of horse-play, 
or of the song-and-dance form of entertain- 
ment, and it is well presented. 

Mr. Frederic Bond, invests the character 
of the deceitful husband with the qualities of 
good comradeship and ill-breeding, which a 
person of this stamp would be likely to possess, 
Miss Isabelle Coe made the success of the 
evening as a wife who believes in a husband 
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title-rdéle, at Daly’s ; Sans Géne, from Palm- 
er’s; Little Duke at Abbey’s Theatre, 

On Monday next Thoroughbred, a farce, 
will be presented by Charles Frohman’s com- 
pany at the Garrick Theatre. 

El] Capitan, a comic opera by Charles Klein 
and Philip Sousa, will be given on Monday 
next at the Broadway, with De Wolf Hopper 
in the star part. 

Mr. John Hare and his excellent company 
return to Abbey’s Theatre on Monday next, 


AT THE THEATRES 


Abbey’s— 8.15, The Little Duke. 
Academy of Music —8.15, Humanity. 
American -.8,15, The Law of the Land. 
Bijou—8 15, The Widow Jones. 
Broadway 8.10, Excelsior, Jr. 
Daly’s—8.15, Madame, 

Empire—8.15, Bohemia. 

Garden—8.15, His Absent Boy. 

Garrick —8.20, The Squire of Dames. 
Herald Square—8.15, The Heart of Maryland. 
Lyceum—8.15, The Prisoner of Zenda. 


Olympia Music Hall—8.15, Marguerite. 

O!ympia—8.15, Strange Adventures 
Brown. 

Palmer’s—8 15, Mme. Sans Géne, 

Standard Theatre—8.15, Chimmte Fadden. 


of Mis 


ORPHANS AT THE CIRCUS 


N Monday afternoon, 20 April, tl 
O inmates and orphans of charitab) 
institutions will be given an oppo: 
tunity to visit the Barnum & Bailey Circus, a: 
Madison Square Garden, free of charge. Su 
perintendents and other officers are expect: 
to write Mr. Bailey, stating number of chi! 
dren and number of attendants for whom they 
desire seats, Allotments of seats will be mad: 
as quickly as notifications are received. 


MADAME NORDICA 


4 i “He diamond tiara given to Mme. Nor- 
dica last night contains 233 dia 
monds, which range in size from one 

and a half to one-eighth of a carat. There 

are about a dozen of the larger stones, 
and the total weight of the diamonds in 
the tiara is about thirty carats. Its cost is 
in the neighborhood of $5,000. The 
tiara is built upon a base band of gold, 
which will rest upon the wearer’s head 
and keep the diamond-set crown from 
sinking into the hair. This band is, how- 
ever, only a round wire of gold about one- 
twelfth of an inch in diameter. At its ends 
are loops, inte which hairpins or ribbons may 
be fastened to secure the coronet to the head. 

Above this base, and resting upon wire 
uprights, is the base proper of the tiara. This 
consists of a double line of diamonds, contain- 
ing in all about seventy-five stones, inclosing 
a row of larger stones. Above this on either 
side is scroll work of diamonds, conventional 
grasses, and between these conventional 
flowers, all of diamonds. The tiara stands 
very high in front and the centrepiece is an 
open, graceful cluster of sprigs and flowers, 
and contains the largest stones in the tiara, 
each sprig holding a single stone, and the 
centre of the conventional flowers are also 
formed of single stones of large size, This 
centrepiece of the crown can be separated 
from the rest, and used by itself as an orna- 
ment for the hair. 

The idea of making a gift to Mme. Nor- 
dica was taken in hand by James Otis, who 
invited the singer's friends to contribute for 
the purpose, but limited the contributions to 
$10 each. 


N an article on the plagiarism of Dr, Par- 
ker Morgan the Tribune has the fol- 
lowing very sensible comments to make 

on the subject of what is expected of a met- 
ropolitan pastor : 

‘* There are many flippant sneers current 
about the easy life of a clergyman; but so 
far as the clergy of the great cities are con- 
cerned these sneers are entirely pointless. 
No men in the community work harder than 
such clergymen as Archbishop Corrigan, 
Bishop Potter, Dr. John Hall, Dr. Faunce, 
or Dr. Rainsford—to name only a few who 
are more prominently before the public. Not 
only must the metropolitan pastor be an ef- 
fective preacher; he must be a good parish 
organizer and an able man of business, In 
fact he must have much the same equipment 
as a railroad or bank president. The first 
apostles said it was not reason that they 
should leave the Word of God—that is, 
preaching pure and simple—and serve tables 
or attend to the more secular side of Chris- 
tian work. But the modern city pastor to- 
day must do both, and do them pre-eminent!) 
well, else he will speedily find himself out 
of the running. It does not follow, there- 
fore, that a clergyman who receives a metro- 
politan call is to be congratulated. For, 
unless he has the many special gifts and ap''- 
tude that a city pastor should possess 10° 
greater misfortune could happen to him.” 


At an early date a number of 
Vogue will be devoted specially to 


Fashions for Men. 
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pastor to- r . ° . . 
-eminen _ The services of the experienced maid with deft, soothing finger- 
jm, there tips and the use ofa plentiful lather of Packer’s Tar Soap, 


ted. For, real luxury with hygienic treatment of the hair and scalp. 
s and ap'i- Physicians have been using and recommending this soap for years 




















combine 


possess 0 


him.” as an antiseptic cleanser to preserve healthful conditions of the hair 
| and skin ; also in treatment of dandruff and falling hair, and as a safe- 
ee of guard against contagion. Remember the name— 


* PACKER’S TAR SOAP 
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3794—Hood in black satin and tulle plissé, with bows of 
faille green and lavender mixed, from La Pensie, Paris. 













3778—Evening gown from La Cie. Lyonnaise. Sleeves and skirt are of blue 
Louis xvt, silk with apron front of cream-white satin, embroidered with 
Rhine stones and pearls. Front of the square corsige the same, draped 
from the shoulders to waist with pale blue mousseline de soie. 





arn | 


3790—Visiting toilet made of dark blue woolen goods mixed with silk, 
from Félix, Paris. Corsage: figaro with postilion casque, same ma- 
terial as skirt and lower part of the sleeve in multi colored silk like 
3805—Dinner costume of écru linon with insertions of the vest worn under the figaro, This jacket has ‘‘ Directoire’’ revers 
Valenciennes lace over almond-green satin ribbon. Belt and ** Medicis ’’ collar of white satin, edged with a flounce of white 


and collar of green satin. Gold buckle and belt. silk gauze. 























Mistress, as well as maid, enjoys#««.#. 


“WITCHKLOTRH”: 


TRADE MARK 


which, for all POLISHING, replaces powder, paste 


or liquid, brushes and chamois or other dryer. » # 


; DAMP, it cleans; DRY, it polishes with the brilli- ¢ It cannot soil the hands, however black itself, 
ancy of absolute newness, Gold, Silver, Plated Ware, 9 never needs washing, and retains its virtues till < 
Bicycles or Jewelry, all Bright Metals, Cut Glass, ¢ worn to shreds. It is “Bewitched.” The dirt ~ 

“ Windows, Pianos, Furniture—all polished surfaces. 9 andworryof cleaning are gone—charmed away. | 
All Leading Stores, or ASBURY PAINE MFG. CO., Wayne Junc., Phila., Pa. 
SK w) Sicri <> KG SYD DIDI (>) ad) <>) <P) Feo) <i DDI DMAPL® 








VOGUE’S DOMESTIC PET SE- 
RIES—BLOKE AND CORSET 


Loke and Corset are two intimate 
B friends, although one is a dog and 
the other a retired polo pony. 

Bloke is a bull-terrier of a serious and 
haughty turn of mind, which causes him to 
scorn the blandishments of persons of his own 
species and to seek his comrades among the 
higher order of animals only. His dearest 
friend is his master, and almost neck and 
neck with him is the pony, Corset. 

The poor fellow is very much torn by his 
conflicting affections, for he loves to stay 
with his master in the house, and yet, to do 
this, he must leave his good friend in the 
stable, I do not doubt that he often wonders 
why so well-bred and circumspect a person as 
Corset should be kept out in the stable and 
never be invited to come into the house; to 
his thinking he would grace any drawing- 
room, however gorgeous; but as his master 
does not seem to agree with him on the sub- 
ject, Bloke is constantly on the go from the 
house to the stable, dividing himself between 
his two friends. 

He is happiness personified on those days 
when he can combine the two, when Corset 
is brought to the door and his master whistles 
for him ; and then off they all go on a long, 
delightful spin out into the park, where a 
dog can really run, and a pony also. Those 
are happy times for Bloke; he tears along, 
jumping up from time to time to nip gently 
at Corset’s nose, just to show how much he 
loves him, 

But the halcyon days are in the summer 
time, when they all go to the country. 

Then the rides are longer and through cool 
shady wood paths, places where something 
wonderful is always happening, squirrels racing 
suddenly across the road, rabbits scurrying into 
the bushes, a drove of cows—always some- 
thing to bark at and get very much excited 
over. Then the dear young master does not 
have to go to that tiresome college all day and 
keep his four-legged friends waiting so long 
for their outing. 

I was asked to meet Bloke at dinner the 
other day and lost my heart to him at once. 
He received my overtures of friendship with 
affectionate dignity if there is such a kind of 
dignity. He has a delightful way of posing 
himself on a Turkish rug or in a big chair, 


They are two lucky fellows, are Bloke and 
Corset ; their lives have fallen in pleasant 
places. Corset particularly—after the hard 
knocks that fate has dealt to him in the 
pursuit of his former calling—must appreciate 
his present ease andcomfort. Bloke, born to 
the purple, may not have such a sense of his 
good fortune, but he seems to know a good 
thing when he sees it. I have never heard 
of his attempting to run away. 


PHILANTHROPY SERIES 


A COUNTRY HOME FOR DESTITUTE CHILDREN 


N philanthropic work one is often sur- 
prised to find how far small sums of 
money go, and what an amount of good 

is accomplished with Jess than one well-to-do 
family will spend in a year 

Flourishing institutions, with their long 
lists of bequests and their well-established bus- 
iness routine, command our admiration but 
do nct appeal to our sympathies as do the small 
struggling charities which are starting on their 
career of usefulness with a veritable widow’s 
mite. All this has been suggested by the en- 
deavors of a few young girls to establish a 
Country Home for Destitute Children. In 
their district visiting they found that there 
was great need of a home founded on broader 
lines than those now established. Each in- 
stitution limits itself so much to only one 
class of those who are in need that many 
children are debarred and have to be sent to 
the Island because their situation does not ex- 
actly fulfil the necessary requirements for ad- 
mission. 

The Country Home is intended to reach 
with as little red tape as possible the orphan, 
the maimed, halt and blind, without distinc- 
tion of race, color or religion; those too old 
or too young, or just not qualified for admis- 
sion into existing institutions. It is proposed 
to keep the house open all the year round so 
that the inmates may learn to love country 
life, and when they are grown have no desire 
to come back to the over-crowded city, which 
is one of the greatest problems confronting 
the humanitarian. The children will be 
trained, according to their aptitudes, in trades, 
such as flower-growing, dressmaking, etc.; 
and special care will be taken in bringing 
them up as good house servants, and by ad- 
ding to the number of skilled housemaids and 





THEIR MASTER, 


which shows that he has the artistic sense 
fully developed. He behaved with perfect 


decorum during dinner and I almost thought 
I saw a mild reproof in his eyes as I conveyed 
to him surreptitiously from time to time a bit 
of what was being served to us, but he was 
not rude enough to refuse to take it—that 
might have hurt my feelings. 





WITH BLOKE AND CORSET 


cooks, keep the girls from returning to labor 
in the city shops and factories. 

A suitable weather-tight building, designed 
by J. A. C. Gray, to accommodate twenty 
children, will be put up on a healthy site not 
many hours’ journey from town, and will be 
enlarged as circumstances and funds permit. 

No person reading this article can have the 
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least doubt of the good that can be done, 
Such economy and good sense have been ex- 
hibited in the plan that only the small sum 
of five thousand dollars ($5,000) is required 
to break the ground, erect the simple house 
and start with something left over to keep 
the institution out of debt during the first 
year, As yet only $1,000 is on hand, but it 





























MISS AMY BUSBY’S COURT COSTUME 


seems as though if only the modest wants of 
th. building committee were known some 
hand would dip into the well-filled pocket 
which has provided so many thousands in 
other directions, and come to the rescue. 

But since good fairies are scarce, and the 
rich so beneficent in these days that one is 
quite ashamed of expecting them to do any 
more, the young girls keep right at work, 
adding small sums together. A Christmas 
market was held last December at the Wind- 
sor Hotel, and was so successful that it is to 
be an annual event, the pretty things which 
are sold being supplied by a guild, which any 
person may join on promising to pay the small 
sum of $1.20 a year, and to send three arti- 
cles for the sale. During the weeks of Lent 
a series ** Causeries de Caréme’’ were held 
at the Sisters’ House, 6 East Fifty-third Street. 
The success of this course and other budding 
plans which the committee have for gaining 
financial aid lend a reality to the plans on 
paper, which are soon to be turned into abid- 
ing form of mortar and stone. 

Once a week the earnest workers meet at 
Mrs. A. B. Darlings to make the nec- 
essary house and bed linen, and let us hope 
that by the time the last stitch is taken the 
rooms will be finished, and the beds all ready 


to be made up to receive those twenty friend 
less little ones, who, lying down perhaps for 
the first time in clean linen with sweet fresh 
air about them, will waken to happy healthful 
years of normal child life, 

Among those who are giving their co-opers- 
tion to this most worthy charity are: Miss | 
H, Chadwick, Miss A. M. Houghton, Miss . 
M. Elliot, Mrs, S. J. Pen 
man, Miss S. D. Elliot, M 
Sylvanus Reed, Mrs. Spen 
Aldrich, Mrs. J. N. Phe 
Stokes, Mrs. Daniel Butter- 
field, Mrs. G. H. Holt, M: 
Austin Flint and Mrs. Edward 
Gregory. 


CURRENT POLITI- 
CAL QUESTIONS 


E have heard much 

W of late of the ad- 
visability of a new 

foreign policy for Great Brit- 
ain. Many writers in recent 
issues of the English reviews 
have pointed out the advan- 
tages England might gain by 
renouncing her traditional an- 
tagonism to Russia, and by 
doing all that was possible to 
placate France. It is not 
many weeks since the foreign 
press asserted, with some con- 
fidence, that England intend- 
ed soon to evacuate Egypt, 
and predicted, in consequence, 
something more than a tacit 


IN MADAME, CHAS. COGHLAN’S PLAY 


alliance between Great Britain and France. 
And now it seems as though the hands of 
the clock have been turned back ten years, 
and that England, in respect to other nations, 
is stepping into her old position, shoulder to 
shoulder with some of her old friends. 

After doing much recently to make her 
relations with France more friendly, a‘ter 
apparently determining to stand aside and 
allow Russia to do as she pleases (and as she 
can make China and Japan please) in the Far 
East, after showing the keenest resentment at 
the hostile attitude of Germany, England ha: 
decided upon the step most likely to irritate 
France and Russia, and at the same time to 
prove acceptable to the Triple Alliance. The 
expedition against the followers of the Mahdi's 
successor in the Soudan may be a_ necessity 
for quite other reasons, but as an indication 
of international policy it is somewhat of 4 
surprise at this juncture. 

Russia has undoubtedly contributed largel) 
to England’s humiliating defeat in the Arme- 
nian difficulty, and this may have done 4 
great deal to convince the present Forcig® 
Office of the folly of attempting to arrive # 
an understanding with that very uncertain 
quantity in diplomacy, But it is in Afric, 
pre-eminently, that England’s interests c ash 





















































Thrice Blessed... 
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Latayette, Ind., Aug. 22, 1895. 
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with these of Russia’s new ally, France. 
French emissaries, hand in hand with Rus- 
sian missionaries, are penetrating the Soudan 
by way of Abyssinia; the Italians fully be- 
lieve that the Abyssinian army is supplied 
with French arms and ammunition, and last, 
but most important of all, it is well known 
that the French are steadily pressing to the 
east from their Niger district, in the hope of 
connecting their western possessions with 
their tiny colony of Obok, on the Straits of 
Bab el-Mandeb, and thus owning a strip 
across Africa and separating Egypt trom the 
British colonies in southeastern Africa. ** On 
a souvent beswin d'un plus petit que sois.”” 

Italy is a feeble nation compared to Great 
Britain, but in Africa she has been and can 
be of use to the stronger power, and if Eng- 
land is determined not to adopt the nev pol- 
icy urged upon her recently, and will not 
evacuate the Mediterranean, she has need of 
the one smaller than herself, whose geograph- 
ical position makes her the heart of the Med- 
iterranean, and who is ready to meet all her 
advances more than half way. The reason 
given by the English government for the 
advance of Egyptian troops up the Nile is sim- 
ply that an attack upon Lower Egypt is threat- 
ened by the Dervishes, and must be nipped in 
the bud, but the two other reasons which are 
plainly to be read between the lines are the 
desire to assist Italy and thwart France. 

England, acting through Egypt, ceded 
Massowah to the Italians on the understand- 
ing, apparently, that Italy should occupy 
Kassala, as that place in the hands of the 
Dervishes was a constant menace to Suakim, 
the important port in the Red Sea which the 
English retained for Egypt when the Soudan 
was evacuated, The fact that the Italians by 
occupying Kassala embroiled themselves un- 
necessarily with the Dervishes, and so compli- 
cated their affairs immensely in their Abys- 
sinian campaign, makes it almost a point of 
honor that England should create a diversion 
in their favor by drawing off the Dervishes into 
a struggle with Egyptian troops. This reason 
for the advance is openly hinted, but the 
other no less cogent one, that France must, 
at any cost, be prevented from gaining con- 
trol of the upper waters of the Nile, and that 
her advance trom the Niger district can be best 
obstructed by previous English occupation in 
the name of Egypt—this reason is not men- 
tioned, though everyone guesses its important 
influence. 

England has undertaken no holiday expedi- 
tion, The followers of the Khalifa Abdul- 
lahi, the successor of the great Mahdi, Mo- 
hammed Ahmed, are as good fighting men as 
the world contains. The Khalifa has pro- 
claimed Jehad, or holy war, and fanaticism 
will add its madness to the courage of his 
Arab followers. A very recent account of 
affairs in the Soudan at present, written by an 
escaped prisoner of Abdullahi’s, says that 
while some of the tribes in the Middle Nile 
valley may be ready to yield to invaders the 
western Arabs are thoroughly loyal to the suc- 
cessor of the Mahdi, and we are told that 
300,000 dervishes are on the warpath at Kas- 
sala alone, and that one tribe has 30,000 
horsemen. 

Until 1882 the provinces of the Soudan 
were a source of considerable revenue to 
Egypt. Khartoum was a large and prosper- 
ous city, the capital and headquarters of the 
Governor-General. The province of Kordofan 
alone had exports to the value of $10,000,000 
a year. But two years later Egypt gave up ail 
this valuable 1egion under circumstances so 
disastrous as to be disgraceful. Ismail Pacha 
during his reign of fifteen years had burdened 
his country with a debt of $500,000,000, and 
when the French and English forced him to 
abdicate, in 1879, the most important question 
before the powers which undertook to reor- 
ganize the affairs of the country was a finan- 
cial one. The present Lord Cromer, Minister 
Resident in Egypt, and practically adminis- 
trator of the country, was sent out to Egypt 
in 1879, then being Major Baring, as the 
English member of the Debt Commission, the 
six great powers and Turkey having guaran- 
teed the immense loan which had to be raised. 

The Debt Commissioners, whcse business 
it was to see that the payment of the interest 
on the guaranteed bonds was not imperil'ed 
by any diversion of revenue to other purposes, 
soon became masters of the situation in Egypt, 





as nothing cculd be done without their con- 
sent. In 1882 Arabi Pacha’s rebeliicn took 
place in the Delta of the Nile, which resulted 
in the bombardment of Alexandria, and the 
sending of English forces to put down the in- 
surrection and reinstate the Khédive. At 
this point France made the fatal error of re- 
fusing England’s invitation to co-operate with 
her and left the English troops to do the 
work alcne, The next year the Khédive 
abolished the two Comptrollers- General, cne 
French and cne English, and ever since the 
English, with their Minister Resident and 
their army of occupation, have virtually con- 
trolied the country, though it is still nomi- 
nally tributary to Turkey. 

The French having blundered and lost this 
opportunity, find it harder to forgive the 
English than themselves, and the English 
have little moral right to their position, as 
they have not kept strictly to their pledges. 

While Arabi Pacha’s rebellion was at its 
hight it was necessary to withdraw Egyptian 
troops from the Soudan, with the result that 
the Arab tribes were no longer held in proper 
subjection, and were ready to listen to the 
Mahdi’s fanarical harangues, and to join him 
in revolt. Nothing is more marvelous than 
the accounts of the influence gained by this 
man, who aroused a most heroic courage in 
his followers, so that at first many of them 
went confidently into battle with sticks as 
their only weapons He degenerated in every 
way under the temptations of success, but the 
present Khalifa is supposed to be a better gen- 
eral if less effective asa religious leader. The 
expedition sent against the Mahdi was most 
inadequate, and met a crushing defeat, anc 
then Sir Evelyn Baring arrived at the decision 
that the Soudan must be evacuated. The in- 
terest on the bonds must be paid, and to send 
a sufficiently large force against the dervishes 
would entail so much expense upon the Egyp- 
tian treasury that the payment cf the next 
coupons would be endangered. Mr. Glad- 
stone—as one would like to forget—consented 
to this weak policy, and General Gordon was 
sent to Khartoum to perform the dangerous 
task of directing the evacuation. Bitterly 
disapproving of Baring’s policy, he went to 
Khartoum in January, 1884, for the sake of 
the women and children whom he might 
save. Most of these helpless ones he sent 
safe down the river, but when he and his 
immediate followers prepared to leive the 
doomed place it was too Jate. The messages 
he sent to Cairo for aid were finally responded 
to, but again too late, and the English troops 
reached Khartoum three days after the hero’s 
death. 

For ten years the Dervishes have controlled 
the Egyptian Soudan, and now once more the 
Egyptian troops are to be brought face to face 
with their most dreaded foes. Undoubtedly, 
English soldiers as well as English officers in 
command of natives will have to go to the 
front before the present campaign ends, and 
what Tommy Atkins thinks of Fuzzy- 
Wuzzy Mr. Kipling has told us: 


‘* E's a daisy, ‘e's a ducky, ‘e's alamb! 
E's a injia rubber idiot on the spree, 
*E’s the on’y thing that doe«n't care a damn 
For the regiment 0’ British intantree. 
An’ ‘ere’s to you, Fuzzy-Wuzzy, with your 
*ayrick ‘ead of ‘air 
You big. black, bounding beggar-—fer you bruk a 
British square *’ 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


SIMPLICITY THE CACHET OF THE REFINED— 
THE THREE-PIECE COSTUME IN CLOTH AN 
ECONOMY——ALPACA LOOSE COAT AND 
SKIRT COSTUMES——-SMART AND 
COMFORTABLE HATS——NEG- 
LIGEES—COLORED COU- 

TIL SUMMER 
CORSETS 


As the century ever seen such a 

** jeweled mass of millinery,’’ such 
gew-gaws, or such an _ overladen, 
overburdened, overdressed conglomeration of 
femininity as this spring? It is startling 
and oppressive to meet some of the loud expo- 
nents of the ‘latest thing’’ in fashion’s do- 
main. It serves as a warning, however, that 
if we would keep ourselves distinguished we 
must aim at simplicity, and eschew the whirl- 
wind of color, of trimming, of beflowered and 









































bedizencd apparel, the grotesque, and the 
gigantic, Fortunately for those of higher 
and more refined tastes there is no stint. 
There is, on the contrary, a very wide field to 
choose from, with beauty spread all about, 
and the magic of exquisite color and stuff, to 
invoke garments for our adornment. 


House dress. 
with lace motives, appliquéd. 
satin ceinture, dotted with gold 


On the street good taste never departs 
from one inflexible rule—the wearing of quiet 
things—rich and handsome, but never showy 
or gaudy. 

All the pretty spring woolens for this mid- 
season should be, if possible, made up in three 
pieces, the jacket, bodice, and skirt, so that 
in reality one may have two costumes instead 
of one, Par example, you may purchase a 
gray serge, either a silver-gray or a greenish- 
gray, or a warm yellow-gray, Turn the 
jacket over to a tailor, the skirt to the little 
dressmaker, who will also, out of very little 
extra cloth, make a charming bodice, which 
may be worn on dressy occasions, after this 
fashion, Bodice to be round, fitting snugly, 
and fastening at the side. Over this a décol- 
leté corsage of écru Venetian point—so won- 
derfully imitated by the later manufacturers— 
which shall also fit closely and fasten at the 
side. The cloth sleeves to be of the new 
model, long and tight-fitting, with puff at the 
top. Over each puff, and sewed in with the 
sleeves, there should be two ruffled jockeys of 
water-green bengaline, one above the other. 
Folds of this bengaline, with heading of lace 
edging, give the finish needed to the lace 
décolletage. The girdle and choker are to be 
also of this silk, with smart bows in the back 
and short tabs of lace mingled with the silk 
loops at the back of the neck. A frill of lace 
at the wrists, which is one of the prettiest ad- 
ditions to a sleeve. 

To carry out the dressy effect of this-bod- 
ice the hat should be a white straw, one of 
those with a low crown and flat brim, with 








Plain old-gold silk skirt, 





quillings of white gauze or tulle, laid on for a 
fluffy foundation to masses of extremely small 
ivy leaves, among which are clusters of mauve 
and purple verbenas. A bow at the side of 
white taffeta serves as a mount for a white 
aigrette, with peacock’s eye in the centre. 
When the jacket and skirt are worn to- 


Corsage white taffetas 
Black 


Blue velvet sleeves. 
spangles, 


gether a straw turban, either to match the 
cloth or a contrasting color, such as blue- 
green or golden-brown, simply trimmed, with 
a scarf of Russian lace, bows and wings, or a 
scarf of gauze and flower branches at the 
side is suitable. 

Coat and skirt costumes in plain and fancy 
alpacas are to be extremely popular for sum 
mer tout-aller purposes, and very cool and 
delightful they are with linen or silk waists 
underneath, A smart model is the new coat 
with Watteau plaits in the back, falling be- 
low the waist. These plaits start from a 
pretty yoke, curving toward the centre, The 
front and side body are all in one, and a most 
simple trimming of two rows of narrow, 
glossy mohair braid, a trifle darker than the 
material, with raised corded edges in black, 
give a neat finish to the bottom and up the 
fronts, which are straight and loose. The 
yoke and deep cuffs to the bishop sleeves are 
quite well covered with rows of braid, As 
the alpaca happens to be of a pale cinnamon 
shade the effect is exceedingly pleasing. 

The skirt follows the present rule of skirts 
for such gowns, which is from five to five 
and a half yards in width, and quite un- 
trimmed on the bottom. 

I want to suggest a very smart effect in 
summer négligées, built of wash silks, com- 
bined with white lawn. Two gowns such as 
I am to describe, we will say a pink and a 
mauve, will repay one at the least possible ex- 
pense, and last the season through. The 
corded white stripe is a pretty variety of this 
kind of silk. So we are to imagine a rose- 





pink made up in the usual Watteau style, 
the plaits in the back pinched in very close 
below a narrow yoke and the fronts loose 
flowing and pressed intotwo-inch plaits. The 
detachable additions for the purpose of being 
laundered are, first, an empiécement of white 
finely dotted Swiss muslin, forming a yoke in 
the back, edged all round with deep lace 
plaited. This yoke-coilar is attached to a 
collar-band, which is hidden under a wide 
ruff of muslin edged with narrow lace. Two 
muslin scarfs pressed in plaits, edged on the 
outer sides and bottom with plaited lace to 
match the yoke, fall from the ruff to the 
bottom of the gown, and are belted in with 
the gown fronts by a pink satin ribbon and 
long ends. The sleeves are of dotted Swiss, 
extremely wide bishop sleeves, finished with 
a fall of plaited lace at the wrists, and caught 
up by a pink satin bow above the elbow on 
the inside of the arm. The s:mplicity and 
becomingness, lightness and freshness, is the 
novelty and charm. 

A word about colored summer corsets, 
which may be had in coutil, blue, pink, yel- 
low and mauve, If put into good hands to 
be laundered they turn out perfectly, and so 
do the cache-corsets and petticoats of lawn, 











For the races. 





lace-trimmed, that match them. But as 
there is always an uncertainty about the skill 
of the summer laundress, and the possibility 
of dire havoc with color and lace, money well 
spent is rather in the direction of white lawn 
—white corsets and needlework in lieu of 
lace. A woman’s caprice about these mat- 
ters, however, has never been arrested or gov- 
erned by advice, so that a season of rash in- 
dulgence is too enchanting an experience to 
be abandoned on the ground of economy. 








The principal drawing in next 
week’s Vogue will be by Mr. H. 
W. McVickar, entitled $1.98. 


At an early date Vogue will 
publish a number specially devoted 
to fashions for men. Questions 
for reply in this issue should be 


forwarded to Vogue without delay. 


Heavy white silk, with embroidery of lilac branches 
Louis xvi. jacquet in black velvet and with Strass buttons. 
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Brown’s 
French Dressing 


Has polished Ladies’ and Children’s Shoes 


for Forty Years. 





A poor article would 
have been discarded long ago, and while 
many inferior preparations have disappeared, 
BROWN’S is still known everywhere. A 
brilliant, reliable polish that will not hurt 
the shoe or soil the skirt in wet weather. 


Most economical in quantity and quality. 
on 
Made by B, F. BROWN & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 





BE SURE you get 
BROWN’S 
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Erie Bicycles 


Have Won Popularity. 


Erie Bicycles 


Scfentific Model. 


Erie Bicycles s75 


Absolutely Guaranteed. 


Erie Bicycles cerctc.. 


OUEEN CITY CYCLE CO.,Buffalo, N.Y. 


LOUIS VUITTON’S 


ICANS FAVORITE 


TRUNKS & BAGS 





A BETTER COCKTAIL Af HOME THAN IS SERVED OVER ANY BAR INTHE WOLRD 


“Built Like a Watch” “9 a HE CLUB = 
a . ' COCKTAILS 


-_. MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
Se] §6WHISKEY, HOLLAND GIN, 


TOM GIN, VERMOUTH 
AND YORK. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be 
made of absolutely pure and wel) ma- 
tured liquors, and the mixing equal to 
the best cocktails served over any bar 
in the world, Being compounded in 
accurate proportions, they will always 
be found of uniform quality. 

Connoisseurs agree that of two cock- 
tails made of the same material and 
proportions, the one which is aged 
must be better. 

Try our YORK Cocktail—made 
without any swectening—dry and de- 
licious, For sale on the Dining and 
Buffet Cars of the principal railroads 
of the U, S. 

AVOID IMITATIONS. 


For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


4. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO, Sole Proprio, 


39 Broadway, New York. Hartto 
20 Piccadilly, W. London, England. 
















SEND STAMP FOR CATALOG, 


STERLING CYCLE WORKS 


274-276-278 Wabash Avenue 


BRANCH CHICAGO 
? AVENUE MARCEAL 
4 STRAND Pacific Coast Branch, 


PARIS RUE SCRII GENERAL OFFICES: 


Bchoverling, Bway, New York 
Deseah bry 74 San Francisco 


4— WORL ALL PRICE 
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Imitation is the sincerest flattery. wa *£ a 
e 
* « <« The Luey Cycle Habit is a case in point. | IGYCLES. $85 
We accept the flattery. You avoid the imitation. | 
a 


Made to order only by AMERICA’S FAVORITES. 


Are Built in the Largest and Best Equipped Factory on Earth. 





Street Gowns, Coats, etc. 





| 


255 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
202 Washington Park, Brooklyn. 


Our unequaled facilities enable us to supply better bicycles for less money than 
other makers can afford to market an inferior production. hence in purchasing a 
Waverley there is a clear saving of $15.00 or more. A higher grade bicycle, it is 
impossible to produce. Onr catalogue explains all. Send for it. 


INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
vide of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only answered by mail 
before petlieanen, and with postage paid by corre- 
spondent. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


will be 
accom. 
one 


Fter this date no questions 
A answered by mail unless 
panied with a remittance of 

dollar, 

Vogue has been forced to adopt this rule 
because of the numerous demands upon it 
under the plea of emergency. Not infre- 
quently a reader will ask in one ietter a dozen 
or more questions that require not less than 
one or two hours of valuable time to answer, 
and expect us—from the fact of a postage 
stamp being enclosed—to answer at once. 
The disposition of Vogue is to help everyone 
it can, but fairness ranks ahead of amiable- 
ness. When it publishes questions and 
answers every reader is benefited ; if it replies 
by mail, without publication, only one person 
is benefited, Manifestly it is practically im- 
possible to enter into special correspondence 
with everyone, and therefore, to deter with- 
out absolutely preventing requests to answer 
by mail, before publication, we have fixed on 
one dollar as the remittance that should 
accompany such requests. 


When ‘* Woman,” When “ Lady.’ 
To C. W., Boston.—Under what conditions 
should a person use the word ‘ lady ’’ as dis- 
tinguished from the word ‘* woman.”’ 

Settling this dispute Vogue frankly admits 
is beyond its power. We doubt if it ever will 
be settled ; certainly not so long as there is 
vanity, servility and silliness in the world. 
We can approximate it, however, by observ- 
ing that ‘* lady’’ seems to be not only appro- 
priate, but necessary where one has to be 
ceremonious, but that ** woman ”’” is sufficient 
on nearly all other occasions. Fancy a public 
speaker at a lecture addressing an audience as 
** Women and Men.’’ Ceremony demands 
that he begin ‘* Ladies and Gentlemen.”’ 
Again, fancy the absurdity of a clergyman 
attempting to stir the religious sentiment of 
his listeners by addressing his congregation as 
‘* Ladies and Gentlemen,” They are then 
to him men and women with souls to save, 
not ladies and gentlemen to be flattered by 
courtly phrases. Or if one is in a drawing- 
room talking to women he would address 


them as ladies; he would say, for exam- 
ple, ‘*Mrs. Blank’s view seems to coincide 
with that of the other ladies, etc., 
etc.’ Orin a deliberative assembly such as 


an annual club meeting, one woman’ would 
refer to another as ** The lady who has just 
spoken, etc., etc.”” This is all ceremon:ous, 
and ceremony seems to be best test in most 
circumstances, It is certainly absurd to speak 
of lady tennis players, lady golfers, lady whist 
players. Whether they are ladies or not has 
no bearing whatever on what they do. How 
would it sound to say, ‘* gentlemen golfers ?’ 

Still, these same women and men would be 
addressed as ladies and as gentlemen. The 
subject is endless. Judging by the titles of 
some popular magazines there are several 
million ‘* ladies’’ in the United States. We 
all know better than that and know also that 
these papers select their titles with a view to 
harmlessly cajoling the vanity of hoped-for 
subscribers. Like all other nice questions 
this one can be best settled by common sense 
and by the constant effort at all times to be 
respectful and courteous without being servile 
or menial, and with this principle in mind we 
invite you to discuss as you please the follow- 
ing observations on the many different points 
of view for ‘* Lady’’ which is indeed one of 


the most ill-treated of words. 

There is the servant who calls to another : 
*¢ Tell the woman in Number 
lady has brought home her washing.”’ 
scrub lady sends word she can’t come to day 


that the 
‘© The 
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is not unknownto many of us, Everybody 
smiled at ** Mr. Brown and lady’’ upon hotel 
registers, but not more broadly than we smiled 
not long ago ina country hotel at the entry in 
register of ** Mr. Jones and girl!’’ A news- 
paper correspondent wrote of a superfine Eng- 
lish curate who, in the case of his high-born 
patroness, prayed: ‘*O Lord, save this lady, 
thy servant,’’ and had from the clerk the re- 
sponse to match: ‘* Who putteth her lady- 
ship’s trust in thee.’’ We read of ** lady 
delegates’” to conventions; we have sales- 
ladies ad nauseam, till a recent advertisement 
for sales girls must have given many readers a 
sense of tonic freshness, Women servants in 
baths, hospitals, restaurants, are oftener 
‘* lady attendants’’ than anything else ; and 
even a certain she of the Custom House, 
whose business is not strictly in keeping with 
ideas of high ladyhood, is known as a * Jady- 
searcher.’’ If the thing goes on we need not 
be surprised to see chambermaids deposed. for 
chamber-ladies, and cooks for cook-ladies, 
Nay more! When we once arrive at cook- 
ladies, what shall hinder kitchen nymphs of 
lesser degree from calling themselves scullery- 
ladies or cook-lady’s-ladies ? 

Nevertheless, in spite of the ill-treatment 


” 





dulcet and winning said they ‘* Ma’am”’ or 
‘* Woman ”’ to their undistinguished and un- 
classified Fare instead of the ‘** Lady”’ they 
almost universally use in common with their 
English brothers? Christ from the Cross 
called his mother ** Woman!’’ and thou- 
sands of devout souls have doubtless wished 
that Scripture translators could have turned 
it into a less **generic’’ and a tenderer 
word ! 

The Nation said: ‘* Woman has come 
once more into vogue as the ordinary desig- 
nation of women who used to be called ladies, 
without, however, driving ‘lady’ out as a 
term of classification. In this the English- 
speaking usage has simply been assimilated to 
that of the French, who have always kept 
‘femme’ as a perfectly proper and perfectly 
respectful term.’’ We fear the Nation writer 
is not accustomed to French as she is spoke 
in France. Certainly *‘ces dames’’ and 
*¢ mesdames ’” are debased into as generic use 
there for all classes and conditions of the sex 
as ‘*lady’’ and ‘* ladies”’ here. ‘“ Femme’’ 
may be perfectly proper, but it certainly is not 
always considered a perfectly respectful term 
in France. Figaro speaks of ‘* Femme Pont’”’ 
or **Femme Blanc,’’ but not in respect. 
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SEE QUESTION 


it receives from alien hands, we are vigor- 
ously opposed to yielding up the word to 
grasping vulgarity, as seems the disposition to 
do among some persons who set store upon 
the elegance of their manners. To our minds 
the answer to a correspondent lately given in 
a widely circulated Sunday paper: ‘* Never 
use the word ‘ lady’ when any other will do 
as well,’ betrayed a caddishness more offensive 
than the rusticity which uses the term too 
often. If we gave up all our good old words 
when robbed of old-time dignity by proletarian 
familiarity, what would become of our lan- 
guage? 

Some stalwart English words, once in even 
courtly service, are now taboo to ordinary 
uses ; but they are words whose actual mean- 
ing is somewhat too pungent for modern taste, 
albeit the words themselves have lately come 
into a species of Renaissance with a few Eng- 
lish writers, who pride themselves upon the 
brave simplicity of their use of our mother 
tongue. ‘*Lady’’ is not only endeared by 
too many noble associations to be given up to 
the mob, but it is too useful as a distinction 
to those sensitive to distinctions. ‘* A woman 
is run over bya railway train,’’ the newspaper 
tells us, and a picture of that victim comes 
upon our mental retina very different from 
the one printed there by the words, ** A lady 
run over by a railway train.’’ Would not the 
cabman’s and expressman’s manner seem less 
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When the Norman laveuse speaks of her 
companions of the fountain she is not so rude 
as to say ‘*ces femmes,’’ but always ‘ces 
dames.’’ ‘* You must never say ‘ ma chére 
femme’ to une dame,” a teacher in Paris 
corrected her American pupil. ‘* But your 
brother said it to me,’’ argued the pupil. 
**Impossible, madame, you misunderstood ! 
Emile would not be so rude !’’ answered the 
Parisienne. 

A brilliant American journalist in Eng- 
land, sometimes considered the original of 
Henry James’s Henrietta Stackpole, while 
arguing some point with a distinguished liter- 
ary English woman, repeatedly exclaimed, 
‘< But, my good woman!’’ The English 
woman made no comment at the time. Af- 
terward, however, she seldom heard the 
American alluded to that she did not say : 
“ Ah, yes; she is the sort of person that ad- 
dresses one as * my good woman !’”’ 

Everybody familiar with colloquial French 
knows what the common expression, ‘* bonne 
femme,’’ suggests. It certainly suggests a 
person very different from a lady, a paysanne 
or femme du peuple, who, however good- 
natured and kindly, or even dignified in her 
own way, is as different from ** bonne dame’”’ 
as ** brave garcon’’ is from chevalier. 

If ignorant use drives the word ‘* lady ”’ 
from well-bred service it cannot do away with 
our necessity for a distinction between the 


woman who is a lady and the one who 
not. 

The word ‘‘lady’’ might be confined ¢ 
social conditions strictly and not used in busi- 
ness at all. Such a rule would do away wit 
half the confusion. 

By and by we may, by giving ‘* woman 
the whole field in polite speech, be driven « 
adopt a word very raw in its present accepta 
tion, and generically describe the sex whic! 
gave Sovereign Lady, Lady fair and Lady lea! 
to troubadour and poet, Our Lady of Sorrow, 
Our Lady of Pain and Our Lady of Pity 
countless worshipful souls, and Lady-love to 
millions of lovers, as ‘ females,’’ to distin- 
guish the mass from the class. Ouida cam¢ 
to it in her shriek against women, in the 
North American Review, which was headed 
Female Suffrage, although the same subject 
was treated by Mrs. Livermore as Woman 
Suffrage. 


Wedding Invitations. To K. L., 
Buffalo, N. Y.—What is the present size of 
wedding invitations—I mean the size of the 
paper ; and what is the wording? 

We cannot answer you better than by giv- 
ing a reproduction of Marlborough-Vanderbilt 
wedding which you find on this page. Nearly 
all the wedding invitations of last autumn 
followed this style in every particular—the 
wording, the spelling, the arrangement. The 
invitation was printed on a page almost square, 
measuring 7% inches high and 6% inches 
wide. The paper was double this size, folded 
twice, first up and down, as an ordinary note, 
then across. This made four pages, the invi- 
tation being on page 1, and the envelope 
long and narrow, measuring a trifle less 
than 4 inches high and 6% inches wide. 


April Wedding. To C. R., New 
York.—(1) An Easter bride has ‘at her 
service ’’ two bridal veils (tulle)—one prettily 


hemmed, the other just as cut from the 
piece. Which should she accept, to be cor- 
rect? 


(2) Do you consider it imperative that the 
lingerie be laundered, even though it come 
from the shop in perfect condition ? 

(3) It is to bea five o’clock church wed- 
ding. What kind of tie and gloves should 
the men wear? 

(4) As a reception is to follow, should the 
bride’s mother wear a bonnet at the cere- 
mony? If so, should it be removed upon ar- 
riving at the house? 

(5) Would the same rule apply to all the 
ladies of the family ? 

(6) Who should receive with the bridal 
couple, and how stand ? 

(1) It is entirely a matter of taste whether 
a tulle bridal veil be hemmed or not ; either 
way is correct, the unhemmed veils being, 
perhaps, oftenest worn. 

(2) Bridal lingerie is usually sent home 
from the shop where it has been made ready 
to wear, As it is very fine, and has often much 
lace they launder it, and send it home in 
perfect condition, when, of course, it is un- 
necessary to touch it. 

(3) The men at a wedding should wear 
four-in-hand or Ascot ties of white silk. 
White gloves with narrow black stitching. 

(4) The bride’s mother should wear a smal! 
bonnet to match her gown. It may be very 
dainty, of lace and flowers, or tips; but a 
bonnet at a day wedding is imperative. It 
should not be removed upon reaching the 
house, but worn through the reception. This 
applies to all the ladies of the family. 

(5) Yes, 

6) The bridesmaids should stand with 
the bridal couple at the end of the room. 
The father and mother of the bride should 
stand at the doorway of the room and receive 
the guests, who are then taken up to the 
bridal party by the ushers. 


Summer Shoes. Piedmont, Va.—(1) 
What is the latest and most approved shade 
for women’s tan or russet shoes for the com- 
ing season, that is, whether the light, medium 
or dark shades are most desirable. If there 
is any change from the style of last season 
kindly indicate the difference if possible. Are 
the toes as pointed as last season ? 

(2) Would you advise framing a crayon 
picture in oak or gilt frame, and if the former 
should a glass to cover the picture be used ? 
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F Not injured by boiling water 
or hot irons. 
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What one of the leading and largest dressmaking est2blishmerts in the U S says about Jano witz's 


Duplex Eagle Dress Bone. it will cost you nothing to get a sample Write for it to Julius jenowitz 
35 Grand Street, New York City 
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Better than whalebone for corsets. Sold everywhere in assorted lengths 
and sizes. 
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(3) I have a quantity of handsome pieces of 
silk, small and irregular in shape, from which 
I desire to make a slumber robe, but am at a 
loss to know just in what way the pieces can 
be used, as I do not wish to join them after 
the manner of the old-fashioned ‘‘ crazy 
quilt ’’ designs. 

(4) What is the correct size for women’s 
handkerchiefs? What is the most desirable 
style and width of lace to use in edging same? 

(5) For a cover to a mahogany dressing 
table would you advise using an embroidered 


linen piece the size and shape of the top of 


the table, or would an embroidered linen scarf, 
somewhat narrower and longer than the top 
of same, be tn better taste ? 

(1) Tan shoes will not be worn as much as 
in past seasons, not, at Jeast, by le monde 
élégant. Shoes are also worn less pointed 
than formerly, although not by any means 
will they be square. 

(2) Oak frames, very narrow and plain, 
are suitable only for libraries. For drawing- 
rooms plain, narrow gilt, or, better still, plain 
narrow black frames are suitable for crayon 
drawings in any room. Fancy frames are 
suitable only for boudoirs, chambers and 
drawing-rooms. It is a good rule to avoid 
fancy frames unless they are all gilt—gilt be- 
ing neutral, and adapted to any wall coloring 
or scheme of decoration and furnishing. All 
pictures of value should be covered with glass. 
The only kind of picture that looks well 
without glass is oil paintings, and very often 
those are pus under glass. 

(3) A négligé made of pieces of silk only 
would certainly have the appearance of a 
**crazy quilt." Why not make the founda- 
tion of China or taffeta silk, and generously 
trim it with your pieces—pinked ruffles, the 
entire front (from neck to feet), the revers, 
girdle, collar and the sleeves, These pieces 
all sewed together make a very good-looking 
petticoat. Vogue has just seen one made of 
‘samples ’’—various shades and colorings of 
the same ‘pattern of silk. It was very full 
and trimmed with many pinked ruffles on a 
Spanish flounce 

(4) Women’s should be 


handkerchiefs 


Rich Silverware 


The substantial weights, 
artistic conception, and 
in every respect superior 
finish of Tiffany & Co.’s 
products forcibly 
mend their silver table 
ware to patrons selecting 
Wedding Presents de- 
signed for the household 


or family silver. 


com- 


Forks and Spoons in copyrighted 
patterns at $1.J0 per ounce. 


‘TIFFANY & Co. 


UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK 


about fifteen inches square. They should have 
a very narrow hem, hemstitched, edged with 
real Valenciennes lace, and the initials in 
small script letters neatly embroidered in one 
corner. 

(5) An embroidered linen piece to fit the 
top of a dressing table is daintier than a scarf, 
which has more the appearance of a ready- 
made article, 


An Easter Luncheon. C., Texas.— 
Will you kindly advise me in regard to giv- 
ing an Easter luncheon? 

1) Would like to have a ménu of six or 
eight courses. 

(2) Suitable souvenirs, pretty and dainty, 
but not too expensive. 

(3) How to decorate my table. 

4) Wines to use, 

(5) Can you suggest some pleasant way of 
entertaining guests while at luncheon? I 
don’t care for guessing quotations, or what is 
known as ‘‘ literary salad.’ 

(1) Bouillon or clam broth in cups, cheese 
strips — they now come in tin boxes. 

Caviar on bread and butter, olives, salted 
nuts, celery. 

Shad roe and cucumbers. 

Broiled fresh mushrooms on toast. 

Spring lamb chops and green peas. 

Game, fried hominy and currant jelly. 

Pickled beets scooped out to form a cup 
and filled with celery mayonnaise and served 
on crisp and white lettuce leaves, Bar le duc 
currants, cheese and toasted biscuits 

Eggs of ice-cream, cakes, bon-bons and 
coffee. 

(2) Easter eggs of nougat or chocolate 
filled with candy, with each guest’s name 
written on with icing, would be most suitable 
as plate cards and as souvenirs as well. 

(3) Champagne, and only champagne, is 
the most correct way to treat the wine ques- 
tion, but should you prefer the use of other 
wines begin with a good white wine and finish 
with a red wine, a good claret or a Burgundy. 

(4) A good table decoration that, would 
be suitable for your luncheon is described in 
Vogue of 13 stented 1896, under Birthday 


Supper, to L., Canton, Ohio, in the Query 
Department, 

(5) To ask each guest to come prepared 
with a good story which they are expected to 
tell during the luncheon proves very interest- 
ing. At the conclusion of the last story a 
vote must be taken, and a prize is then given 
to the one receiving the largest number of 
votes. 


Tea-table Arrangements of Mam- 
my. Matilda, Virginia. —Please advise were 
following arrangements correct for a tea: 

The cloth was spread for eight (our family 
being small). In the centre on an embroi- 
dered piece, done in yellow, was an old vase 
(cut glass) of white hyacinths. At the foot 
was another embroidered piece, on which 
were placed the cups and saucers, in rows. 
On the right hand was the old silver teapot, 
and also coffeepot ; on the left was the sugar 
dish, spoon-holder and cream pitcher. (The 
cream was whipped; was this correct?) 
Between the foot (where I sat and poured the 
tea) and centrepiece she had a bowl of 
chicken salad. This she refused to be 
allowed to be served in saucers, saying 
it was unnecessary. At the head was laid 
another embroidered piece. On thisin long, 
flat dishes, such as one serves roast turkey in, 
though not so large, was boned turkey, very 
nicely garnished with watercress and small 
pieces of yellow carrot, cut in thin, round 
pieces, with red—very red—beet leaves in the 
centre. The other dish beside this, length- 
wise, was what Mammy calls some outlandish 
name—no matter— ’twas oysters rolled in very 
thin slices of breakfast bacon and fried, each 
one in a crisp little leaf. At theend of the 
table, in the left corner, was the water bottle 
(wine is not served, ever, in.my home); on 
the opposite corner, the jright, was.a silver 
bon-bon with, salted almonds ; on the middle 
right side of table was a covered dish to 
which Mammy gave another long name. 
However, it was nothing more than apple 
fritters. Opposite this was a plate of salley 
lun and an olive dish; the olives were cov- 
ered with crushed ice. This is the ménu 





. 


and how each dish was_ placed. 


As to the 
plates: At each place, arranged in Mammy’: 
own style, was one knife that lay on right ; 
on left was one fork ; in the middle, or be- 
tween, was the napkin, and just in front of 
this was placed a glass with crushed ice for 
water, a butter chip with an ivy leaf, or 
which a square block of butter; also a salt 
chip. Afterward, for second course: Mammy 
refused to brush crumbs. Said in her time 
was like serving a jury, ‘‘as the tea was s 
light.’’- She, however, removed everything 
and brought in a large bowl of fruit salad, 
with saucer. This was placed in front of 
me, and I served my friends. She then 
placed the cake-stand near the head of th 
table, and after giving each person a plate 
she then passed the cake, and after salad was 
served another plate was passed around, on 
which were little fancy cakes, macaroons, 
etc., and last the salted almonds. The plate 
given for cake was used throughout the tea, 

Dear Vogue, please forgive this long letter, 
but I wish to be understood and get a satis- 
factory answer. This I could not be without 
being very plain. Also bear in mind we d 
not keep a ‘*small army’’ of servants—only 
the four, two of whom have served not only 
my mother, but grandmamma, and are now 
doing their best for me. 

Now, will you kindly tell me how a table 
should be laid fer eight for tea, our meals 
being served in the old-fashioned way— 
breakfast at eight, dinner at two, and 
supper or tea at half-past seven? Will 
you also give me a ménu for tea? 
Also, what is the correct luggage for 
traveling—I anticipate a trip (something un- 
usual). I will probably be on the train, sta- 
tion, hotels, etc., three or four days, What 
will I need for comfortin Pullman ? Mammy 
would have me start with a thousand grips, 
shawls and bundles. I wish to appear elegant, 
and will you give me the needed advice? 
Thanking, Vogue for any information. 

We have had a discussion as to the correct 
way to pronounce café and buffet. Mr. A. 
insists that it is pronounced as it is spelt, 
thereby giving an English accent I insist it’s 











For June Weddings. Our Wedding Cake is un- 
equaled,thaving maintained its unrivaled reputation for over 
We have the largest assortment of new and 
original designs for Bride’s Cakes and Wedding Boxes. 
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| 50 years. 
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Boys Clothed 


Here 


Have a distinctive style about them, 
not because their garments are expen- 
sive, but because in fabric, cut, and 
make-up, they are specially adapted by 
Boys’ tailors for Boys’ wear, thereby 
adding much to their good appearance, 


| and wearing value, although practically 





nothing to the cost. 


Sailor Suits, atl wool, Silk Emb’d, $4.85 to $7.5 
Jacket Suits, all wool, $5.00 to $8.00 
Long Pants Suits. $10.00 to $15.00 
Kilt Suits, 85c. to $4.50 
Kilt Reefers, 24 to § yrs., $3.75 to $6.50 
Reefers for Boys, 4 to 14 yrs., $4.5¢ to $7.7 
Covert Coats, $5.00 

Catalogue with over 700 illustrations 0, 

the best things for children, sent to out 

of town customers, for g cents postage. 4 


60-62 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
> © ” o @-@ —@- ©-@-@ @-@—o@-@ 
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The Venetian Home of Glass 


OR centuries Venice, the city on the Adriatic, controlled the glass making of the world. In 

the 13th century, in the best days of their prosperity, thes¢ Venetian glass makers sought to 

keep the art a local secret ; but to the skill and intelligence of the American workman, rather than 
to treasure secrets, the glass working of to-day owes its great advancement The first exportation 
of any sort of manufactured product from the North American continent was glass, made in 
Jamestown, Va., about 1608. From the crude glass bottle of 1608 to the absolutely perfect cut 
glass decanter made in 1896 by the Libbey Glass Co., is a long step in American progress. 
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The American 


Home of Cut Glass 
is at Toledo, Ohio, 


The hundreds of visitors to 
the World's Fair, in 1893, will 
recall this building, in which, 
the Libbey Glass Co. trust, 
many have passed a pleasant 





and instructive hour. 
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LIBBEY GLASS COMPANY'S FACTORY AT WORLD'S COLUMBIAN 


EXPOSITION 


Where the Libbey Cut Glass can be 
found in New York City: 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 
TIFFANY & CO., 
H. T. WILHELM. 


We shall be pleased to send any reader of 








Vogue a catalogue of our cut glass. 


The LIBBEY 


TOLEDO, 


TO PROTECT YOU 
THE LIBBEY GLASS CO. 


kobey 


on every piece of glass they manufacture, 


THE VERDICT OF THE FAIRS 
AT CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO AND ATLANTA 


means for us—Three Gold Medals for ** Highest Quality’ of 
Cut Glass made. 


GLASS CO. 


OHIO. 
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French word and therefore given the French 
accent. Mr. A. says no matter what I say. 
Will Vozue kindly set:le this ? 

Your se:vant announced the serving of 
supper correctly, and in fact the serving of 
the supper and the ménu, as you describe it, 
is also good; particularly is it correct accord- 
ing to the good old Virginia customs, The 
embroidered centrepiece and flowers in a glass 
vase were certainly most conventional, and it 
is entirely proper for the mistress of the 
ménage to pour the tea. Cream is not often 
whipped for coffee or tea, as it is for choco- 
late, but it 13 largely a matter of individual 
taste. Chicken salad is usually served as a 
course and served on plates, not on saucers, 
but the boned turkey was appetizingly and 
properly served, as were the oysters, 1n bacon 
and lettuce, also the olives in crushed ice. 
The placing of the knife and fork, the 
napkin and the water glass with ice was as it 
should be, and the manner of serving the 
butter and the salt were also dainty and nice. 
It is, however, considered necessary to remove 
the crumbs, even when the meal is only a 
supper, before serving the sweets. Cake- 
stands are not now used, but the cake is 
either served whole on a plate on a napkin or 
it is sliced and laid on a lace paper on a suita- 
ble dish. Salted almonds are not served at 
the close of a meal, but at the beginning, 
and all through, until the dessert. 

When preparing for a trip of several days 
by rail you will require a go0d-looking hand 
bag of polished alligator skin with burnished 
gilt trimmings, and an umbrella. The bag 
will holdall the toilet conveniences you need, 
as you will of course have your trunk upon 
reaching your destination. If you need an 
extra wrap, take it over your arm, but it is 
scarcely necessary, as the cars are too warm for 
most persons and the supply of blankets at 
night is always sufficient. 

Café is pronounced ca-fa, with the accent 
on the last syllable and as though it ended 
with an a. 

Buffet is pronounced bu-fa with the accent 
on the last syllable, and as though it ended 
with an a. Many English people of educa- 


tion insist upon anglicizing French words, and 
some Americans follow their lead. 


Easter not the Proper Time to Don 
Spring Clothing. Sprinz Dude, New 
Jersey.—(1) Is Easter the proper time to 
put on spring clothes? 

(2) Will the spring shes of patent leather 
have extension soles ? 

(3) Would it be proper to wear light trou- 
sers with a dark gray sack coat? 

(4) Will the white spring scarfs not be 
worn in straight Ascots, broid Tecks, and 
bows, and isthe butterfly not out of date? 

(1) No. 

(2) Vogue has not seen any patent leathers 
with extension soles; other boots and shoes, 
however, have them. 

(3) The combination would bea bit trying. 
Why, not wear a full suit of dittoes ; but there 
is nothing out ofthe way in adopting the cos- 
tume you mention, except that it looks quite 
néglige. 

(4) The white spring scarfs are worn in 
Ascots, Tecks, but not bows, unless for even- 
ing dress. A little later, however, in the 
summer, you will find a number of pretty 
white piqué or Marseilles white bows, The 
butterfly for evening wear 1s out of date. The 
club tie is arranged in a kind of double but- 
terfly with straight square ends. 


Grenadines—How Made. Depth of 
Hair Cloth. M., New York.—Will you 
kindly inform me how grenadine dresses are 
made over silk, how they put in hair cloth, 
and how far up? if the hair cloth is put on 
inside of skirt or between? Also are they 
making wash silks on a lining, and do they 
stiffen the sleeves? Please give good descrip- 
tion. Also the most correct style for mak- 
ing shirt waist. As a reader of the Vogue I 
find hints very good. 

Grenadine gowns are, of course, made 
over silk, the hair cloth forming a depth 
of about twelve to fourteen inches (the edges 
must be bound to preserve the silk from 
cutting), and should be neatly covered with 


the same silk, and then sewn by hand to the 


HL ATR LFOMEN 


FROM 


VOGUE 


silk skirt, missing, of course, the grenadine. 
The seams of the silk skirt and of the grena- 
dine skirt should be stitched together to 
within the depth of the bottom trimming— 
if you should use one—where they should be 
independent of each other, thus making it to 
flare around the feet. Several pinked silk 
ru Hes would then be necessary around the bot- 
tom of the silk skirt to assist in holding it out, 

The lining for a bodice of wash silk should 
be fitted and boned, and the outside drawn 
tightly over it, combining with the shoulder 
and underarm seams of the lining. 

The sleeves need to be stiffened, and the 
skirt, if you use one of this material, should 
be lined and finished as one is done made of 
any slimsy material. 

Shirt waists are made of colored and white 
linens, cheviots, percales, batistes and ging- 
hams. 

The sleeves are medium in size, somewhat 
gathered into either a white linen cuff or one 
of the same material (Vogue prefers the lat- 
ter), narrower in width than those worn last 
summer, and are made detachable. The col- 
lars, likewise of white linen, or to match the 
skirt, are very high and straight, the points a 
little turned, or they are made to roll over and 
ar: also detachable, so that several collars and 
piirs of cuffs are necessary for each shirt. 
The yoke inthe back is not made quite as 
dezp as formerly. The fronts can be made 
with several one-half inch tucks either side of 
the fron:s, or plain, as one decides, Pearl 
buttons are not as smart as gold ones, and so 
double buttonholes are necessary. 


Suggestions for Checked Mohair. 
Hair Arrangement. Molly, New York. 
—(1) Will you kindly tell me the best style 
for a small check mohair that I shall use for 
street, traveling and general all-round wear ? 

(2) Could you also give me any advice as 
to dressing my hair? My hair is dark, and so 
very heavy I cannot put it on top my head, so 
have been wearing it parted in the middle, 
rolled on the sides and fastened at the back. 
My face is round and full and I fancy this 
style is not becoming. 


<°e~> 


Beimg a collection of portraits of ladies 
of New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 


Richmond, and other American cities, 


originally published in 


Canada or 


Vogue. ‘Sent, 


post paid, to any address in the United 
States, 
packed in a box—-on receipt of price, 
$ 37:00, by the publishers—Vogue, 154 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Mexico— securely 











(1) A gown of small check mohair should 
be made with a plain skirt about six yard 
around. The bodice should be very well, 
although simply made. You can doubtles: 
find some model to your liking in Vogue— 
one that has a short basquine and a vest 
that could be made of fancy silk ; or the bodice 
could be cut out in a conventional pattern, to 
show a gaily colored, silk underneath, either 
of which would be suitable for all-round wear. 

(2) The hair is no.longer parted, but it i 
turned back off the face 4 la Pompadour. [i 
you will separate your front hair, turn it back 
and loosely pin it where the back hair wil 
cover it, you will find you can then pull th: 
front hair as loose as desired, thus doing away 
with the necessity of wearing ‘‘a rat,’? and 
making it possible to becomingly wear your 
hats. As your hair is so heavy, it would be 
well to, arrange it to assimilate the figure 8, 
to extend from the nape of the neck to a 
level with the top of the head, but it must 
always be adapted to the hat in question, for 
it must fit the hat, otherwise the best looking 
hat procurable will lose all its smartness. 


An Afternoon Function Given as a 
Return for Courtesies. Answer to S. 
M.H. T., Missouri.—An afternoon ‘re 
ception’’ differs from a ‘‘tea,’’ in that the 
former is more formal. and elaborate. A tea 
would be a most delightful means to an end. 
The table can be either round or square and 
covered witha table-cloth. Choose the most 
practical color, the one that predominates in 
your table possessions, and then make every- 
thing you use on the table to harmonize. 
Pink, yellow, green and white, or violet, are 
favorite colors here. In the centre of ths 
table should be laid a flower cloth, on thie 
place a centre-piece of flowers (the same color). 
Table lamps, or candles in silver, or glass 
candlesticks, with silk and lace, or paper 
shades, also of the same color—these should 
stand near each of the four corners, and cut 
flowers, the same as in the centrepiece, can 
stand in four glass or silver flower-holders be- 
tween the lamps. You can have two cakes 
iced in the color you choose, and these, put on 


Imperial 


Hair 
Regenerator 


Cultured Ladies and 
Gentlemen use it 


A trifle more 
costly, but the 
only reliable hair 
coloring and 
' wonderful tonic. 
| Restores Gray 
Hair toits natural 
color and makes 
Bleached Hair 
any shade de- 
sired. Delicate 
and clean for eye- 
brows and beard. 
Will not wash off 
nor prevent curl- 
ing. Absolutely 
harmless. 





Price $1.<o 





All druggists and hair 


dressers. 


Private application 
rooms and headquar- 
ters, 


Imperial Chemical Mfg. Co., 


292 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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INTERESTING READING 


‘THE literature of the Bicycle is 
interesting to all intelligent 
riders. There is much to re- 
late of interest about the 


HODGMAN 
SINGLE 
TUBE 
TIRE, 


and it is tersely told in our booklet just issued, which will be 
sent free on request. 


The Hodgman Rubber Company, 
459-461 Broadway, New York. 
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Atwood Building, Chicago, Ill. 
135 Essex Street, Boston, Mass. 


NPAGFIEESA 
The American Beauties 


For 1896.... 


" Provoke love at first sight and hold it captive 
Bicycling should be pure happiness. li's sure 
to be if you rides 


Windsor....$85 and $100 
Ss Por Caulogue, address 
SIEG & WALPOLE MPO. 6... z- Kenosha. Wis. 


wo aukee, Portiand, 
Add: Ange = A. to Kenosha, Wis 
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Mesinger Saddles 


The only comfortable, healthful 


and harmless bicyclesaddle, It's 
; the Rattan that 
4 —— makes it what it is, 
< Souvenir pin, the sensation of the 


Cycle Show, sent Free on receipt 
of 4c. in stamps. 
HULBERT BROs.&CO., 
26 West 23d S&t., New York, 





Why Travel when 
you can Telephone? 


A journey in New York 
; isan annoyance #* »# 
A journey out of town is 
an expense * *% % 
A journey to Chicago is a 
calamity # * * S 
The telephone will save 
youall # % * SS 


14,500 telephone stations in New York all 


Long, Medium and Short waists, sold at $1 00, $1.25, 
$1.50 and $2.00. If your dealer does not keep them 
write to 


R. & G., Mfrs, 361 Broadway, N. Y. 





Perfume the Breath; 


UL EASE THE THROAT FROM 

Sues couell and HOARSENESs, 

CLEAR and STRENGTHEN Sayings vor 
people of refinement for over 25 


Ce | ‘popufar ‘Sboy.” 


THE SPRINGSHOW OF “LIBERTY” THINGS, 
for the inexpensive and effective 
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WALL PAPERS: rts g aiana * oa TREX MFG CO Fragrastt 
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{ 113 Broadway, N.Y. ft 
Croup, Fal yo ay ies besnd e 
Asthma, Catarrh, Colds, Se ng rs ga ge ape ene, , 
SULENE when vaporized inthe sickroom will give pan Fp eet my he pty ommend 


“Ciate relief. 1s curative powcrs are wonderful, at 


case 
a . to the touch sad ped a gold, $e-25 gertege 
ime time preventing the spread of contagiou; dis- Facial Blemishes. Sopeeieen Bow, Sea, free, This leather-bound case is i epecalty 
by acting as a powertul disinfectant, harmless tothe | girth Marks, Moles, etc., permanently and scientifically drawing-room a orna- 
Address, 


gest chil 1. . pene 
PUKIZER, Including lamp and a bottle of CRESO- c:adicated by electricity. 


E, neatly packed in box, $1.50. CRESOLENE, 
vottle, a5 cts.; large. socts. Suid by druygisis. For 
le booklet, address, 


‘apo-Cresolene Co., 69 Wall Street, W. Y. 


HELEN PARKINSON, 38 W. 21st St. VOGUE,154 Fitth Avenue, New York, 


words from “* DELICAT ESSE,” the new ** Confection in Cheese.”’ 
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‘Remember! 


You are wasting money 
when you buy cheap bind- 
ing instead of the best. 


Remember there is no ‘just as good”’ 
when the merchant urges something 
else for 
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Bias V ihe Skirt Binding 
Look for +«S, H. & M.,’’ on the Laba, 
and take no other. 
If your dealer will not supply you 
we will. 


Send for samples, showing labels and materials, 
to the S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, New York 
City. 








RUPERT A. RYLEY CO, 
TAILORS, 
256 Firru AveE., New York. 


MAKERS OF MEN'S CLOTHES. 


SPECIALTIES: 
Riding Breeches, Tattersall’ s Waistcoats, 
Bicycle Suits, Mufti, etc., etc. 
ORIGINAL STYLES. 





‘OBIGINA 
FAST LINE 


} BETWEEN 
| CHICAGO 


MINNEAPOLIS 
DES MOINES 
ST. JOSEPH 
KANSAS CITY | 
F. H. LORD, a. P. & T. A., CHICAGO. 
| 
| 





New York Office. 343 Broadway. | 





rHE 
PLIANTE PETTICOAT 


imparts grace to the wearer, gives distinction 
to the skirt, holds it even in beautiful folds and 
artistic lines. 
Madam & 5S. T. De Jones, 
Importers and Modistes. 


| 42 West 34th Street, 


New York. 


-*LA DELICATESSE * COMPANY, HERKIMER, N. Y., offers'a *“* Swell Newport,’’ wheel to the person who shall make the greatest number of English 
Write for conditions. Inquiries must be acco npanted by stamp. 
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lace papers, can also be on the table, as well 
as bon-bons, salted alm nds, cigarette wafers 
tied with a broad satin ribbon and any other 
dainties your town affords. Bouillon or clam 
broth, with a tablespoon of whipped cream 
on top of each cup, or chocolate, also served 
with whipped cream, and teashould be served 
in silver urns at each end of the table. Young 
girls in receiving gowns without their hats 
sit in front of each urn and pour the bouillon, 
chocolate or broth, while another one makes 
the tea, as it is needed, with either cream or 
lemon. Chicken salad, oysters, poulette 
(stewed with a thick cream sauce), dainty 
sandwiches and ice-cream in individual forms, 
will be sufficient for the ménu, and there 
must be a sufficient number of either men or 
neat-looking maid servants in the dining-room 
to serve the oysters, salad and ices, and to 
supply the young girls pouring tea with fresh 
cups and saucers. The serving of punch is 
certainly always much appreciated when one 
is not opposed to offering it. It is very gener- 
ally done in New York, and the following is 
delicious: One quart tea; juice of two 
lemons and four oranges ; one small bottle of 
imported orange-flower water; half a bottle 
of Santa-Cruz rum; one small tumbler of 
maraschino ; twelve bottles of club soda, 
sugar to taste; slices of oranges, lemons and 
other fruits in season, Have as many cut 
flowers and large palms about your rooms as 
possible, and have five or six friends in re- 
ceiving without their bonnets, to 
assist you, 


gowns, 


Menu for Wedding Breakfast and 
Other Information as to Social Func- 
tons. C., New York.—(1) Willyou givea 
simple but choice ménu for a wedding break- 
fast at seven o'clock ? 

(2) Should cake, bride’s and other kinds, 
be served at that hour ? 

(3) When there is to be best man, maid of 
honor, bride and groom, what should be the 
order when going into the church ? 

(4) Should groom’s and best man’s gloves 
match exactly in color those of bride’s ? 

(s) If certain days are named for * At 








home,’”’ what should be served, where served ? 

(6) If no special days are named, is it nec- 
essary to serve every caller with some refresh- 
ment ? 

(1) Wedding breakfast is served before 1 
p. M. So Vogue takes it fur granted you 
want a ménu for a seven P. M. collation : 

Bouillon in cups. 

Oysters 4 la poulette, chicken and lobster 
salad, chicken croquettes and finger rolls. 

Ices, jelly, strawberries, fancy cakes, bon- 
bons and mottces. 

Coffee ; champagne. 

(2) Wedding cake in boxes should be 
handed to each by a servant when leaving the 
house, 

(3) The maid of honor walks into the 
church alone and precedes the bride, who 
immediately follows leaning on the arm of 
her father or the nearest male relative. The 
groom, with his best man, meets his bride at 
the altar steps, where her father joins his 
wife in the front left hand pew. 

(4) The bride’s gloves should be white. 
The groom, best man and ushers always wear 
gloves exactly alike, white or pearl; these 
need not necessarily match those worn by the 
bride. 

(5) A cup of tea, bouillon or chocolate, 
with a sandwich or small cake is generally all 
that is served at one’s days at home. How- 
ever, one can serve ices and punch also, 

(6) It is not necessary to serve refresh- 
ments to one who happens in to call at a time 
not specified, although to make a cup of tea, 
if there is sufficient time, is a mark of hospi- 
tality and of cordiality. 


Suggestions for a Bridal Costume 
where Veil and Train are to be Omit- 
ted. Anxious, Conn.—Tell me what is 
appropriate for a June bride, who does not 
wish to wear train or veil. 

A gown of white satin, made as a reception 
frock, would take the place of a full bridal 
toilet. One made of white mousseline de 
soie over white silk and trimmed with lace 
and flowers would also be a suitable substitute 
and a very becoming one. If the wedding is 


Attractive Spring Books. 


Tom Grogan. 


A Novel of great power and delicious humor. By F, Hopkinson Smirtu, author of ‘* Colonel 


Carter of Cartersville,’’ ‘* A Gentleman Vagabond,’’ etc. 
In a strikingly decorative binding. 


S. Reinhart. 


With 1g illustrations by Charles 
I2mo, $1.50. 


The Supply at Saint Agatha’s. 


An original, beautiful and impressive story. 
Singular Life,’’ ‘The Gates Ajar,’’ etc. 


and artistically bound in cloth with a distinctive cover design by Mis. Whitman. 
Square 12mo, gilt top, $1.00 


Illustrations. 


By EcizaAsetu Stuart Puerps, Author of ‘A 


Printed on deckle-edge paper of high quality, 
With 


Pirate Gold. 


A Novel. 


A story of Boston in the middle of this century. 


fidelity and charm the social atmosphere of the place and time. 


readable novels. 


By F. J. Stimson, (‘* J. S. of Dale.’’) 


It is not an historical novel, but reproduces with great 


16mo, $1.25. 


The season wiil bring few brighter, more 


Spring Notes from Tennessee. 


By Braprorp Torrey, author of ‘*A Florida Sketch-Book,’’ ‘* Birds in the Bush,’’ **A 


‘Rambler’s Lease,’’ ** The Foot-path Way.”’ 


16mo, pi.25. 


A delightful group of papers containing observations of birds and scenery in Tennessee, many of them on 
famous battle fields—Chickamauga, Lookout Mountain, etc. 


Kokoro: Hints and Echoes of the Japanese 
Inner Life. 


By Larcapio Hearn, author of ‘Glimpses of Unfami'iar Japan,’’ ‘* Out of the East,”’ etc. 


A very interesting and noticeably beautiful book, 


16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


Joan of Arc. 


By Francis C. LoweLL. 


Large Crown 8vo, gilt top, bound in handsome library style, 2.00. 


A book of remarkable interest, comprising the fruits of deep study of the unique career of the Maid of 


Orleans. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


Boston and New York. 
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to take place before seven o'clock Pp. M. it 
would be correct to wear a small bonnet with 
either of the above gowns, but if it will occur 
after 7 p. M. the hair should be dressed high, 
and ornamented with a white feather, coming 
out of a sun-burst (if diamonds are not avail- 
able, Rhine stones will do). 


Best Bicycle and Suit. ToA. G., 
Phiia. — Will Vogue kindly give the name of 
the best bicycle for women? Ai\jso, will 
Vogue please name the points to be consid- 
ered about a machine for a perfect fit, com- 
fort and pleasure, and describe and illustrate 
some stylish and comfortable suit for riding ? 

We cannot. What is the best bicycle is a 
mooted question. It has been said that the 
best bicycle is the one that anybody buys, or, 
in other words, that the purchaser of any 
bicycle immediately becomes the warmest 
advocate of its merits. On this theory the 
variety of bicycle which is sold the most is 
the best. Wecan, however, tell yeu what 
are the best pvints in buying a bicycle, all of 
which have to be estimated together in de- 
termining what one wants. 

Lightness is desirable because there is less 
weight to propel. Too light a wheel, how- 
ever, is apt to lack in stability and wearing 
quality. The plainer a wheel is in its decora- 
tion, the smarter it looks. The saddle isa 
matter of individual preference, and is a very 
serious problem to any one using a bicycle 
much. The general impression is thit the 
smaller the saddle is and the softer the better. 
But if too soft it is apt to be hot. To obviate 
this many persons prefer the perforated saddle 
to admit of ventilation. Vogue thinks that 
all saddles are wrong in their form; that 
instead of being long and narrow they should 
be wide and short lke an ordinary seat. 
Any one who tries sitting on top of a fence 
post for several hours wiil experience about 
the same painful sensations gotten from riding 
a bicycle equipped with the customary saddle. 

A high frame is more substantial than a 
low frame, and is supposed to give better 
driving power. The less finicky a wheel is 
the better, and particularly is this to be con- 





sidered in accessory attachments, such as th. 
brake, lamp and kit, all of which should be 
small and light. A broad tire is generally re- 
garded as preferable to a narrow tire for heav, 
roads, and it is less apt to slip in mud or wer. 
Vogue has published so many bicycle suit 
for riding that we cannot discriminate speci 
ally in favor of one. Not one woman in 2 
thousand looks well in bloomers, and ladies 
almost invariably wear a skirt. One modifi 
cation of costume that seems likely to take 
place is the abandonment of leggings, which 
are hot and serve no purpose whatever except 
the demands of prudery, For a man to ride 
in leggings is the worst possible form. Ther: 
is no sense in a woman donning an additional 
article of dress that serves no good purpese. 
Women do not need leggings in riding bicy- 
cles, as on the other hand they do need leg- 
gings in playing golf. Women should wear 
plain Scotch stockings and ties in riding. 


Jr. and Dr. To. M.R., Boston.—Will 
you kindly tell me if Mr. James Smith, Jr.'s, 
letters should be addressed to Dr. James 
Smith, Jr., when he receives his title of 
M.D.? 

Jr., is a designation of convenience, used to 
prevent confusion in the receipt of correspond. 
ence when both a father and son are living, 
and both have the same name. 

If the son is a doctor and the father is not 
the designation of Jr. is superfluous in ad- 
dressing the son, provided you address him as 
Dr., but if, as very frequently is the case, 
both father and son are physicians, in ad- 
dressing the son you would in such a case 
have still to retain the suffix of Jr. 


Mourning. To R. S., Boston.—Will 
Vogue kindly write if patent leather slippers 
are appropriate for mourning, and also if one 
of the new silk-straw hats, which have a 
shiny finish, are suitable. 

Yes, the slippers are. The hat is not, ex- 
cept for very light mourning. 


Selling Fancy Work. To H., Cleve- 
land.—We cannot advise you in this regard. 
You should advertise. 





Weight, 24 lbs. 


Price, $100. 
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THE FOWLER LADIES’ REGULAR 


A BSOLUTELY unsurpassed in rigidity, and therefore lightness of running, by any other 


drop-frame ladies’ wheel on the market. 


Very beautiful lines—exquisitely striped 


and finished, in black, blue, maroon and green enamels. 


The Fowler Cycle Mfg. Co., 
307 Broadway, N. Y. 


Uptown Agency: 
5th Ave. and 42d St. 
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Our French Model 
Department 


Is the only one of its kind in the 
United States. The French model 
dresses on exhibition in this de- 
partment are designed by the lead- 
ing artist-designers of Paris and 
\. made up in all sorts of material— 
) crinoline, silk, batiste, etc. They 
are never illustrated in any book, 
but are designed exclusively for our 
pattern department. We furnish 
patterns of these in colored paper. 
As we have no branches in this 
country these models may be 
obtained only at our New York 
office, 3 East 19th St., or at our 
Paris branch, 35 Rue Vivienne. 


The Morse-Broughton Co., 


Pattern ofthis design complete, 50 cents. NEW YORK: Pattern of this design complete, 50 cents 
The {nest and most correct 3 E. 19th St., bet. Broadway & sth Ave. 






























The largest and best journal in 








fashion journal published in the PARIS: | , 
witihte 34 Rue Vivienae, a the world for the money is 
LES NOUVEAUTES PARISIENNES, —— ROBES DE LUXE. 


an album of hand-painted water-color plates 
presenting the latest Parisian noveities. Eighty 
plates showing the most stylish combinations of 
color and material appear in “ Les Nouveautés” 
during the year besides a supplementary album 
of tailor costumes containing 15 plates, 
which appears 4 times yearly, This jour- 
nal is sold only by subscription and 
does not appear on the news-stands, 
Per year, $1200. Six months, 
$8.00. 


Each number contains 16 beautifully col- 
ored plates, a high-class fashion letter and 
descriptions in French and English. This jour- 
nal was built especially to compete with the 


{NS 







$24.00 a year French books, and is superior 
to any of them. It is sold only by sub- 
scription and does not appear on the 


L’ Art 
de la Mode 


Is the leading fashion authority in 
America. Its corps of - French 
artists who furnish it with all the 
latest Paris designs; its original 
articles on topics of interest to all 
women; its absolute correctness 
in combination of color and mate- 
rial; these render it indispensable 
to all who are interested in the 
dictates of fashion. Each issue 
contains seven colored plates and 
a large variety of pen and ink de- 
signs. Subscription price, $3.50 
per year. For sale at all news- 
dealers. Send 35 cents for the 
current number or 2 cents for 
sample copy to 


news-stands. Per year, $8.00. Six 
months, $5.00, 
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The [lorse-Broughton Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 
‘8 BAST 19th STREET, 
Between Broadway and Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 





Pattern of this design complete, $1.00, 
Xxxix 
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If you are willing to pay $100 
for a bicycle, why be content with 
any other than a Columbia ? 
You can be fitted with a Col- 
umbia no matter what your size 
or weight. » We have been build- 
ing bicycles for eighteen years- 

many more years than any other 
American manufacturer. « Our 
experience—tried and proved— 


is worth much to you, to any POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 


buyer of a bicycle. x we % ot General Offices and Factories 


S $ HARTFORD, CONN. 
| Columbias, J 00 The handsomest Catalogue ever issued tells fully of Columbias—and of Hartford 








bicycles, $80, $60, $50. The book is free if you call upon the Columbia agent. 
TO ALL ALIKE, By mail from us for two 2-cent stamps. 


| Columbia Tandems, $f 50 Branch Stores and Agencies in almost every city and town. If Columbias 


are not properly represented in your vicinity, let us know. 





